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FOREWORD 


“Four  Families  in  the  Black  Swamp/’  is  a  personal  as 
well  as  a  historical  story  of  the  times  of  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

There  is  much  history  connected  with  it  both  local 
and  National. 

The  reason  I  have  chosen  four  families  about  which 
to  write  is  because  I  know  their  hist cary;^ these  had  their 
virtues  as  well  as  their  faults. 

Few  people  today  know  much  about  what  was  once 
called  the  “Black  Swamp/’  they  little  realize  what  its 
vast  extent  was,  or  even  its  location  because  it  has  so 
changed. 

These  families  I  have  written  about  came  from  all 
over  this  country  like  other  families  of  that  day,  and  while 
they  all  ended  their  life’s  journey  here  in  this  very  region, 
they  lie  buried  on  some  lonely  hill  that  we  are  wont  to 
pass  by  almost  every  day  of  the  year. 

In  part  we  tell  the  story  of  their  pleasures  as  well  as 
their  vicissitudes  while  they  were  living  here. 

We  intend  this  work  to  be  a  pattern  for  others  who  may 
be  interested  in  their  personal  ancestry,  and  who  may 
wish  in  future  years  to  be  able  to  say  when  and  from 
where  their  people  originated. 

D.R.C.,  M.D. 

Perryshurg,  Ohio, 

October  1, 1948. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  PREFACE 

This  volume  contains  a  biographical  sketch  of  Four 
Families;  viz.,  the  Repasses,  McIntyres,  Hoaglands, 
and  Canfields. 

The  'writer  was  a  blood  relative  of  the  second  and 
fourth;  my  wife  being  a  blood  relative  of  the  first  and 
third,  and  so  in  our  children’s  veins  fiowed  the  blood  of 
all  four  combinations. 

How  important  it  then  should  be  to  us  and  our  descen- 
dents  to  learn  what  is  still  known  of  the  histories  of  our 
peoples  who  moved  into  this  Black  S'^amp  and  Maumee 
Valley  years  ago;  who  they  were,  where  they  came  from, 
their  names,  their  Nationality,  who  they  married,  where 
they  lived,  what  they  worked  at,  their  children,  and  any¬ 
thing  of  interest  that  can  be  handed  down  to  this  present 
generation. 

I  have  placed  these  four  families  in  the  order  they  are 
found  for  convenience  and  for  no  other  reason.  It  is  true 
that  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  some  of  these 
families  were  wont  to  intermarry;  so  it  was  a  case  of  the 
French  in  the  Repasses,  Scotch  in  the  McIntyres,  Holland 
Dutch  in  the  Hoaglands,  and  Yankee  in  the  Canfields. 

This,  when  it  happened,  was  a  real  mixture  and  gave 
rise  usually  to  strong  men  and  virile  women;  when  they 
moved  into  these  parts  they  were  strangers  to  each  other, 
and  how  they  happened  to  get  married  is  known  only  to 
them  and  to  that  little  understood  force  known  as  “Love 
for  each  other.” 

I  have  long  since  prided  myself  on  having  a  knowledge 
of  my  origin,  the  past  homes  and  doings  of  my  people,  their 
haunts,  and  their  meanderings.  I  hold  that  such  knowledge 
which  most  can  obtain  if  he  desires  it,  is  the  mark  of  an 
affectionate  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  an  indication  of 
education  and  real  culture. 

I  hope  this  work  may  serve  to  interest  others  in  their 
ancestry,  and  that  no  one  in  the  future  will  be  so  neglectful 
of  his  forbears,  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  tell  who  his 
grandparents  were. 

D.  R.  Canfield,  M.D. 
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Dwight  R.  Canfield,  M.D., 
grandson  of 

John  and  Elizabeth  McIntyre, 
son  of 

Lafayette  and  Annis  McIntyre  Canfield. 
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Della  Hoagland  Canfield, 
granddaughter  oj 

John  Herman  and  Arietta  Hoagland, 
daughter  of 

George  Bergan  and  Susan  Repass  Hoagland. 
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FAMILY  OP 

JOEL  AND  ELIZA  REPASS 

JOEL  REPASS,  tradition  says,  was  born  in  or  near 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  as  far  as  he  knew  he  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  the  Autumn  of  1826. 

The  reason  for  this  was,  that  his  father  and  mother  both 
died  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  he  was  raised  by  an 
elder  sister  whose  house  was  destroyed  -by  fire  and  along 
with  it  their  old  Family  Bible  which  contained  a  record  of 
his  birth  and  that  of  his  people. 

So  the  exact  day  of  his  birth  is  shrouded  in  mystery 
though  we  know  that  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1826.  It  is  known 
that  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother  William  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  who  was  a  tailor  and  that  he  partially  learned 
that  trade. 

About  his  youth  and  schooling  we  know  very  little, 
though  it  is  certain  he  attended  school  at  intervals,  for 
he  had  a  fair  common  school  education  and  could  read  and 
write  and  cipher  equal  with  the  rest  of  his  boy  friends. 

As  the  years  passed  by  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
summers,  and  like  most  young  men  of  that  day  he  fell  in 
love,  and  it  was  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Abe  and  Sally 
Hunter  Knapp  who  then  lived  or  must  have  lived  near 
this  town  of  Williamsport.  The  Knapps  had  two  younger 
daughters,  Caroline  and  Matilda  who  were  younger  than 
their  sister  Eliza  Jane  who  was  at  this  time  sixteen  years 
old.  This  lovely  young  girl’s  name  was  Eliza  Jane  Knapp 
and  after  due  courtship  she  became  Joel’s  wife  and  was 
then  known  as  Eliza  Jane  Repass  through  the  long  years 
of  their  married  sojourn  together. 

This  marriage  took  place  in  1846  when  Joel  was  nine¬ 
teen  and  Eliza  Jane  was  sixteen.  They  must  have  been  a 
likely  couple,  Joel  with  his  staunch  and  muscular  frame, 
and  Eliza  Jane  with  her  light  step  and  joyous  and  hearty 
laughter,  irresponsible  and  thinking  only  of  today,  little 
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dreaming  of  times  to  come  as  it  is  wont  to  come  into  the 
lives  of  every  young  married  couple.  In  due  time,  of 
course,  to  be  exact,  in  the  month  of  October  1847  their  first 
baby  was  born,  a  son  and  they  named  him  Gerard.  He  was 
a  typical  baby,  could  soon  walk  and  play  and  hum  a  tune, 
and  Joel  said,  “this  boy’s  goin  to  make  a  singer,”  and  sure 
he  did. 

THE  ABE  KNAPP  HOME 

Abe  Knapp,  Eliza  Jane’s  father,  was  not  old,  —  per¬ 
haps  thirty  nine  and  neither  was  Sally  Hunter  Knapp,  — - 
perhaps  thirty  five.  They  lived  in  a  modest  cottage  in 
which  Joel’s  courtship  had  been  carried  on  and  Eliza 
Jane’s  vows  had  been  said.  “Let’s  walk  down  to  father  and 
mother’s  house  tonight  and  visit  them  a  little  while;  take 
plenty  of  clothes  along  for  you  know  this  Gerard;  he’s  a 
great  eater  and  drinker  of  water,  and  we  want  to  be  safe.” 
Eliza  Jane  assented  as  she  always  did  and  they  soon  were 
there. 

After  the  usual  visiting  was  done,  Joel  spoke  up  and 
said,  “I’ve  been  seriously  thinkin  of  goin  west;  there  is  no 
particular  chance  in  these  parts  as  all  the  land  has  been 
taken  up.  I  hear  they’re  diggin  a  canal  from  a  place  called 
Maumee  to  Cincinnati  as  an  outlet  to  fetch  grain  from 
the  southwest,”  and  at  this  point  Sally,  Eliza  Jane’s  mother 
broke  in.  “Yes,  go  west,  and  get  the  ager  and  likely  as  not 
die  in  that  old  Black  Swamp;  why,  they’re  sayin  as  how 
the  Irish  workin  on  that  canal  die  off  of  ager  like  flies, 
and  they  don’t  even  have  time  to  bury  ’em;  throw  ’em 
into  the  river  and  let  ’em  float  down  to  the  Lake;  great 
place  this  west,  with  its  ager,  muskeeters,  and  sich!”  and 
at  this  place  Abe  broke  in.  “When  do  you  think  you’re 
goin  to  start,  Joel,”  and  poor  Joel  looked  at  his  wife  and 
was  silent. 

Shortly  after  this  unhappy  ending  of  an  evening’s  visit, 
Joel  and  Eliza  Jane  left  for  home  and  Abe  and  Sally  re¬ 
tired  to  bed;  but  the  latter’s  rest  during  the  night  was 
fitful  and  once  or  twice  she  woke  out  of  a  seemingly 
sound  sleep  with  the  ejaculation,  — -  “its  just  what  I  been 
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lookin  for,  get  married  to  my  oldest  girl  and  then  get  the 
west  into  his  head,  she  with  a  baby  less  than  a  year  old, 
and  besides  if  I  am  not  mistaken  she’s  that  way  again; 
how  shall  I  ever  stand  it,  and  if  this  keeps  up,  — —  Abe 
Knapp,  .1  wish  you’d  quit  your  snorin  and  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  say,  — -  if  this  keeps  up  and  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  go,  I  say,  Abe  Knapp,  we’re  goin  to  go  along,” 
and  that’s  finally  what  they  did. 

JAMES  K.  POLK  WAS  PRESIDENT 

Polk  was  inaugurated  on  March  1,  1845,  and  it  was  in 
the  spring  of  1848  that  occurred  what  we  Tiave  to  say.  The 
eastern  states  had  been  pretty  well  settled  up,  and  as  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  were  still  open  and  sparsely  settled 
it  was  but  natural  that  thousands  upon  thousands  came 
west  to  found  new  homes  and  rear  their  brood  of  children. 
Those  early  pioneers  came  on  foot,  on  horseback,  by  team 
and  wagon,  prairie  schooner,  and  on  the  sailing  vessels 
that  rode  the  Lake  and  Rivers.  Every  road  going  west  was 
literally  choked  for  a  number  of  years  by  folks  going  west. 
It  was  in  the  blood,  and  if  you  were  not  going  west  there 
was  something  radically  the  matter  with  you,  and  along 
with  this  motley  array  of  pioneer  plodders,  we  catch  here 
and  there  an  occasional  glimpse  of  Abe  and  Sally  Hunter 
Knapp  and  their  children,  led  by  Joel  and  Eliza  Repass, 
not  to  fail  to  mention  their  little  son  Gerard  who  accom¬ 
panied  them  on  their  long  journey. 

How  long  it  took  to  come  over  the  mountians  from 
Williamsport  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  we  do 
know  that  they  came  directly  to  Erie,  Pa.,  where  they 
took  a  boat  on  the  Lake,  coming  directly  west  past  what 
is  now  Toledo  and  up  the  Maumee  River  by  means  of  the 
packet  “Troy”  which  landed  them  at  their  destination  at 
Maumee  City.  And  so  here  they  are  at  the  then  new  City 
of  Maumee.  This  place  was  quite  a  town  in  those  days, 
had  a  News  Paper,  the  “Maumee  River  Times,”  lots  of 
general  stores,  fair  buildings,  a  few  stable  residences,  but 
most  of  the  homes  were  made  of  common  log  timbers  hew¬ 
ed  out  of  the  surrounding  forest.  The  River  was  full  of 
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boats  coming  and  going,  laden  with  furs,  wheat  and  corn, 
wood  and  lumber,  while  the  in  coming  boats  brought  such 
manufactured  things  as  the  early  settlers  would  use. 

“Orleans,”  directly  across  the  river  was  a  town  of  the 
past  due  to  the  prevalence  of  spring  floods  and  Perrys- 
burg  was  just  beginning  to  grow  into  a  town.  All  this  was 
in  1848.  The  Maumee  and  Erie  canal  was  in  full  operation, 
switching  into  the  river  at  Maumee  by  a  system  of  seven 
locks  through  what  was  known  in  that  day  as  the  “side 
cut.” 

There  was  talk  at  that  time  of  digging  an  extension  of 
the  canal  as  far  as  the  rapidly  growing  town  of  Toledo 
which  would  then  do  away  with  the  trouble  of  locking 
through  the  “side  cut”  though  some  of  the  old  locks  have 
been  left  and  are  to  be  seen  at  this  late  day. 

THEY  GO  UP  THE  GANGPLANK 

As  the  “Troy”,  the  new  packet  boat  on  which  they 
had  come  hove  in  at  the  dock,  Joel  called  out,  “Hello,  Zep, 
how  are  you,”  to  a  young  man  on  the  pier  he  had  known 
back  in  Pennsylvania? 

“There  it  is  agin  Abe,”  whispered  Sally,  “this  feller 
knew  all  the  time  we  were  comin,  for  no  doubt  these  two 
fellers  have  been  writing  back  and  forth  and  narry  a 
thing  did  we  know  about  it.”  “Hush  up,  Sally,  we’re  here 
aint  we,  and  we  aint  goin  back,”  said  Abe. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  eye,  Zep,  it’s  all  black,” 
said  Joel.  “Oh,  got  it  in  a  fight  with  a  bunch  of  Irish  who 
are  workin  at  the  “side  cut”,  returned  Zep. 

“Well,  you  take  me  along  next  time  and  what  you  don’t 
'finish  I  will,”  said  Joel,  and  he  would  for  he  was  a  power¬ 
ful  man  and  unafraid  of  h— 1  or  high  water. 

Zep,  whose  full  name  was  Zepernick  Collins  now  led 
the  way  up  the  hill  into  the  town  from  the  dock  and  to 
the  log  house  which  he  had  procured  for  the  newcomers. 
“Come  right  in  and  make  yourselves  at  home,”  said  Zep,  — 
and  there  in  the  fire  place  was  a  fire,  with  the  crane  and 
kettle  all  hung,  and  tables  and  chairs  and  food  and  bed¬ 
ding,  together  with  a  supply  of  dishes  and  candles,  and  in 
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fact  all  the  necessaries  a  family  would  need  in  a  frontier 
cabin. 

Such  was  the  introduction  that  was  given  the  Repass 
and  Knapp  families- tO'  their  new  home  in  the  country  in 
which  they  had  chosen  to  live  and  to  rear  their  children 
yet  to  be  born. 

It  is  very  peculiar  and  strange  that  a  story  of  these 
folks  has  not  been  written  before,  a  story  of  where  they 
came  from,  who  their  antecedents  were,  why  the  members 
of  these  families  kept  no  diaries?  Of  course  every  home 
had  its  Bible  in  which  was  usually  inscribed  the  names 
of  the  members,  their  birthdays,  ages,  who  they  married, 
and  when  they  died,  but  oftentimes  these  Holy  Books 
were  lost  or  mislaid  or  what  is  worse  destroyed. 

We  now  take  up  our  next  story  of  this  common  but 
very  interesting  Family. 

YEARS  INCLUDING  EIGHTEEN  FIFTY  FOUR 

It  was  probably  in  October,  1848,  that  these  two  fami¬ 
lies  arrived  in  Maumee  City  from  the  East.  There  was  no 
hurry  to  go  to  work  as  there  would  be  now.  They  had  a 
little  money  — —  not  much,  and  produce  was  dirt  cheap,  — - 
in  fact  the  surrounding  neighbors  were  glad  to  get  rid  of 
it.  Wood  for  the  fire  place  could  be  had  for  the  cutting, 
meat  and  fish  for  the  hunting  and  catching  and  what  did 
they  have  to  worry  about. 

It  was  a  long  winter  and  cold,  but  there  was  no  danger 
of  freezing  or  being  in  want  for  food,  till  the  spring  came 
when  they  would  plant  their  gardens  early. 

Zep  Collins  told  Joel  that  the  log  cabin  which  they 
lived  had  belonged  to  a  “squatter”  who  had  built  it  and 
lived  in  it  for  a  while  then  moved  off  west  somewhere  in 
Illinois,  and  that  they  could  have  it  as  long  as  they  want¬ 
ed  it  as  it  belonged  to  no  one  in  particular;  so  they  just 
lounged  about  and  enjoyed  life  as  our  forefathers  used 
to  do  in  the  old  days. 

“Let’s  take  a  stroll  tomorrow  and  look  around  the 
town,”  said  Eliza  Jane,  and  Joel  agreed.  As  they  left  in 
the  morning,  Eliza  Jane  said,  “Mother,  you  look  after 
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Gerard  till  we  get  back,  we  may  be  gone  a  couple  of  hours 
but  not  too  long,”  and  as  they  left  Sally,  her  mother  called 
out  “now  mind  your  knittin  and  get  back  here  pretty  soon 
as  I  got  two  of  my  own  to  mind!” 

As  they  looked  across  the  River  there  were  a  few 
houses  left  in  Orleans  that  the  floods  had  not  floated 
away.  They  then  went  back  to  town  and  saw  the  general 
stores  with  every  thing  to  sell,  but  no  luxuries  were 
in  evidence  as  our  people  had  not  then  arrived  at  our 
luxurient  age;  then  they  went  back  to  the  “side  cut”  and 
over  the  system  of  locks  seven  in  number;  in  each  lock 
there  was  a  boat  waiting  to  get  into  the  next  lock  and 
finally  into  the  River  to  go  on  to  the  next  town,  — 
probably  Manhatton. 

Boats,  boats,  boats,  all  laden  with  wheat  or  corn  or 
wood,  or  furs  for  the  eastern  market.  The  sharp  crack  of 
the  mule  driver’s  whip  or  the  not  very  religious  shouting 
of  the  men  at  their  beasts  still  echoed  in  Joel  and  his 
wife’s  ears  after  they  had  gone  home. 

“Great  country,  mother,”  said  Eliza  Jane.  “Yes,  you 
just  wait  till  some  of  you  begin  to  shake  with  the  ager, 
and  then  you’ll  wish  you  were  back  in  Williamsport,”  as 
if  some  dreaded  presentment  had  not  paraded  itself  before 
that  woman’s  very  eyes  and  at  that  moment. 

This  same  summer  Eliza  Jane  gave  birth  to  a  second 
son  and  they  named  the  little  fellow  “Charles.”  Gerard 
was  jealous  as  usual  of  the  newcomer  and  objected  to  his 
mother’s  handling  the  baby  much,  but  gradually  gave  it 
up. 

Abe  and  Sally  didn’t  say  much  but  intimated  occa¬ 
sionally  that  if  there  were  too  many  newcomers  they  (Abe 
and  Sally)  might  move  to  some  location  and  I  think  they 
were  right;  for  I  have  always  thought  that  young  parents 
should  live  apart  from  their  elders  in  order  to  bring  up 
their  families  according  to  the  newer  and  better  method 
of  raising  children. 

But  this  intimation  even  seemed  not  to  deter  these 
young  people  for  in  less  than  two  years  another  youngster 
came  on  the  scene  who  hove  to  in  the  year  1851  and  they 
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named  him  Fred.  Gerard,  and  Charles,  and  Fred,  what  a 
happy  houshold  and  what  is  more  conducive  to  hard  work, 
and  thrift,  and  the  solidarity  in  a  family  than  a  lively, 
rollicking  set  of  children,  who  are  the  pride  of  their 
mother  and  the  joy  of  their  father  as  he  comes  home  after 
a  day  of  toil  and  labor. 

JOEL  REPASS  AT  WORK 

The  fact  that  he  had  a  wife  and  now  three  children 
didn’t  particularly  worry  Joel  Repass,  for  though  his 
family  was  somewhat  of  a  burden  yet  he^  couldn’t  rest  till 
he  had  a  job,  and  it  would  have  been  the  same  had  he 
have  been  a  single  man.  Not  one  but  half  a  dozen  men 
came  to  see  him  about  work.  “Mr.  Repass,  I  hear  you  are 
a  blacksmith;  now  that’s  what  we  have  been  looking  for 
over  on  the  canal,  —  some  one  to  keep  the  iron  parts  of 
the  lock  gates  in  repair,  and  see  to  it  there  are  no  boats 
held  up  in  the  locks,  for  if  one  boat  is  held  up,  there  will 
be  eight  or  nine  following  that  can’t  get  past.  They  all 
tell  me  you  can  be  depended  on,  and  that  you  are  a  steady 
worker;  now  what  do  you  say?” 

“I’ll  be  on  the  job  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  sir,” 
said  Joel  and  the  man  departed. 

When  he  got  his  first  month’s  pay  it  was  twice  the 
amount  he  expected.  When  he  showed  it  to  Eliza  Jane’s 
mother  she  said,  “Well,  its  alright  providin  you  don’t  get 
the  ager.” 

Some  men  are  always  in  demand;  some  are  never; 
some  have  work  thrust  on  them  while  others  can  never 
find  a  job.  Why  this  is  I  do  not  know? 

Abe  and  Sally  finally  moved  up  in  a  log  house  forty  or 
fifty  rods  back  of  Turkey  Foot  Rock  on  Judge  Jerome’s 
farm  and  the  place  where  the  house  stood  can  still  be 
pointed  out,  for  near  where  it  stood  there  lies  a  pile  of 
stones  as  if  these  were  an  historical  monument  with  a  real 
story  to  keep  for  posterity.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot,  high 
and  dry  out  of  the  surrounding  swamp,  and  right  in  the 
center  of  the  old  battle  field  of  Fallen  Timbers. 

Abe  and  Sally  had  a  wonderful  garden  round  about. 
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and  he  would  hunt  and  fish  and  do  needed  work  for  the 
neighbors  which  kept  him  supplied  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  with  these  things  all  of  which  he  needed  he 
and  Sally  led  an  extraordinary  easy  and  quiet  life  the 
kind  that  all  of  our  ancestors  used  to  live. 

Abe  used  to  tell  many  weird  tales  of  his  finds  on  and 
about  the  old  Battle  Field.  He  preserved  in  his  shed  relic 
after  relic  that  he  found  or  dug  up,  — -  muskets,  swords, 
buckles,  bayonets,  iron  tomahawks,  stone  hatchets,  the 
head  ornament  of  Indian  warriors,  stone  tobacco  pipes, 
and  in  fact  everything  one  might  imagine  that  were  used 
or  thrown  away  during  the  Battle.  In  this  location  Abe 
and  Sally  were  right  at  home.  They  had  everything  they 
wanted,  namely,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  what 
on  earth  did  they  want  of  anything  else? 

Just  how  long  Joel  Repass  was  employed  at  the  “side 
cut”  is  not  known.  It  is  surmised  that  he  saved  con¬ 
siderable  money  during  the  years  there,  and  that  his  idea 
and  that  of  Eliza  Jane’s  concerning  a  better  home  to  live 
in  was  materially  advanced  at  that  time.  In  the  years  that 
the  “side  cut”  had  been  in  operation  Toledo  was  growing 
and  becoming  a  real  mart  for  the  deposit  of  grain  later  to 
be  shipped  to  the  east. 

This  “side  cut”  had  been  quite  expensive  with  its  seven 
locks  to  be  kept  in  operation  and  repair,  and  the  propell¬ 
ing  of  boats  from  the  last  lock  near  its  east  end  into  and 
down  the  River  to  Toledo,  and  it  was  argued  that  the 
canal  should  be  extended  directly  to  the  Lake  which  was 
finally  done,  and  as  one  can  see,  this  partially  stopped 
the  passage  of  boats  through  the  “cut”,  though  the  locks 
still  persisted  and  some  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen  at  this 
late  day  as  it  was  deemed  best  to  preserve  them  as  a 
historical  curiosity. 

In  the  meantime  Joel  and  his  family  moved  into  more 
pretentious  quarters  at  the  corner  of  Harrison  Ave.,  and 
Cass  street,  which  is  or  was  close  to  the  old  historical  Elm 
of  Fort  Meigs  fame,  and  it  was  in  this  house  still  standing 
that  their  first  little  girl  came  to  grace  their  home,  and  it 
was  on  July  21,  1854  that  this  child  was  born  and  they 
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named  her  *‘Susan*\  Hie  advent  of  a  first  girl  in  a  home 
is  always  greatly  welcomed  where  all  are  boys,  as  it  is 
with  a  boy  where  all  have  been  girls,  and  so  it  was  with 
the  coming  of  little  ‘‘Susan”. 

UP  IN  THE  LOG  HOUSE 

It  was  not  many  days  after  this  that  the  dreaded 
Cholera  broke  out  in  Perrysburg  just  across  the  River,  — — 
to  be  exact  it  was  on  July  4,  1854  that  the  first  death  oc¬ 
curred.  For  two  months  during  July  and  August  this 
terrible  scourage  took  its  toll  of  approximately  two  hun¬ 
dred  men,  women,  and  children. 

Dr.  Erasmus  D.  Peck  and  James  Robertson  worked 
night  and  day  to  stem  the  tide  of  disaster  with  Dr.  James 
Robertson  as  one  of  its  victims.  The  covered  bridge 
across  the  River  was  watched  night  and  day  that  no  one 
went  back  and  forth  lest  they  carry  the  disease,  but  fate 
prevailed  and  as  the  scourage  left  Perrysburg  it  began  in 
Maumee  City  to  the  consternation  of  that  town’s  in¬ 
habitants. 

Abe  Knapp  came  down  to  Joel  and  Eliza’s  house  and 
said,  “Joel,  you  and  Eliza  Jane  better  pack  up  and  move 
in  with  us  up  the  river  in  the  log  house  till  this  infernal 
disease  is  over;  it’s  sure  bound  to  take  its  toll  here;  look 
what  it’s  done  in  Perrysburg;  it  will  be  a  trifle  crowded 
up  in  the  log  house  but  you  all  will  be  safe;  others  are 
leaving  town  and  why  not  you;  pack  up  the  whole  kit,  put 
them  in  the  wagon  in  the  morning  and  come  on.” 

Early  next  morning  the  whole  family,  including  of 
course  Gerard,  Charles,  Fred,  and  little  Susan,  made  their 
way  up  the  stream  oblivious  to  the  danger  that  necessitated 
their  hurried  departure  from  home.  “Well,  here  you  are, 
all  of  you,”  spoke  up  Sally  ICnapp,  as  they  began  to  unload. 

“I  knew  if  we  came  out  here  we’d  get  the  ager  or  some¬ 
thin  and  I  guess  its  sure  somethin.  I  wish  we  were  all 
back  in  Williamsport,  tarnalation  the  hull  thing!” 

After  they  had  got  in,  and  some  kind  of  system  had 
been  arranged,  “Where’s  Joel,  asked  Eliza?  I  want  Joel, 
where  is  he,”  but  Joel  was  not  to  be  seen.  About  an  hour 
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afterwards  he  showed  up  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 
“Where  were  you  Joel,  I  thought  something  had  happened 
to  you.”  “Just  went  back  to  get  my  gun  with  some  am¬ 
munition  that  I  forgot  to  bring  along,”  said  Joel. 

“Say,  Joel,  why  did  we  ever  come  out  to  this  forsaken 
country  anyway,  with  it  ager,  chills  and  fever,  malaria 
and  Cholera,”  said  Eliza? 

“Yes,  and  with  its  miasma,  muskeeters,  and  frogs,  and 
wild  cats,  and  they  say  wolves,”  said  Sally.  “And  that’s 
just  what  I  was  a  goin  to  say  I’d  been  tellin  him,”  chimed 
in  Abe. 

Poor  Joel  turned  to  go  out,  and  Eliza  called  to  him 
and  said,  “Come  here,  Joel,”  and  with  his  face  on  her 
shoulder  she  wept  tears  of  grief  and  said,  “Joel,  don’t 
worry.  I’ll  stand  by  you  till  the  last  ditch;  I  love  you  and 
we  all  love  you,  and  we’d  all  die  for  you;  cheer  up  Joel,  I 
am  your  wife  you  know,  and  come  what  may.  I’ll  be  with 
you  till  death  do  us  part.” 

What  is  more  faithful  than  a  good  wife!  One  may  go 
thru  every  tribulation,  but  if  his  helpmate  stands  by  him 
he  will  be  satisfied  even  though  he  lies  on  his  death  bed. 

Life  in  the  log  house  wasn’t  as  bad  as  it  would  seem. 
It  was  September  and  the  frosts  had  begun  to  come.  There 
were  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts  to  be  shucked,  potatoes 
to  dig  and  pit,  garden  vegetables  to  bury,  such  as  onions, 
beets,  cabbages  etc.,  buckwheat  to  flail,  com  to  take  to 
the  up  river  mill  to  be  ground,  water  to  be  carried  from 
the  river  to  do  the  washing. 

Wood  was  plenty  for  the  fire  place  and  salt  fish  was 
in  the  barrel.  The  river  was  full  of  fish,  just  wade  in  and 
pick  up  a  catfish,  these  were  lazy  and  unafraid.  Every 
other  day  Joel  would  take  his  rifle  and  wadeing  over 
the  almost  bare  stones  of  the  rapids  he  would  disappear 
in  the  giant  woods  and  in  an  hour  or  two  would  return 
with  ten  or  a  dozen  squirrels  hanging  in  his  belt.  Other 
meat  was  plenty.  Deer  was  everywhere,  and  occasionally 
bear  meat  was  the  order  of  the  meals.  No  one  ever  got 
hungry.  This  was  a  real  vacation  for  Joel  who  had  been 
tied  up  in  work  at  the  Canal  so  long. 
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One  day  Joel  said  to  Eliza  Jane,  “Let’s  stay  here  till 
spring  and  then  go  up  near  Otsego  or  Gilead  and  take  an 
abandoned  house  and  live  there  for  a  year.  We  have 
plenty  seed  on  hand  and  we  couldn’t  starve  or  freeze. 
The  river  is  full  of  fish  and  the  woods  full  of  game.” 
Eliza  Jane  did  not  make  any  reply.  She  had  had  a  taste  of 
civilization  such  as  it  was  in  Maumee  City  and  wanted 
to  get  back  as  soon  as  the  Cholera  abated  which  would  no 
doubt  be  in  the  spring. 

Gerard  came  running  to  his  father  with  something 
large  and  round.  “Where  did  you  get  that,”  safd  Joel? 
“Over  behind  that  old  stump  of  a  tree'  that  had  been 
blown  over  by  some  cyclone,”  said  the  boy.'  After  examin¬ 
ing  it  Joel  said,  “This  is  the  skull  of  some  poor  soldier  who 
was  killed  in  the  battle  here,”  and  going  over  and  looking 
behind  the  stump  there  were  twO’  skeletons,  one  a  white 
man  and  the  other  an  Indian,  the  latter  with  his  breast 
blown  away  and  the  soldier  with  the  mark  of  an  iron 
tomahawk  through  his  skull.  Joel  motioned  to  the  boy 
and  turned  away  followed  by  the  lad. 

Such  finds  were  to  be  seen  every  once  in  a  while  by 
those  who  lived  around  there.  The  Indian  had  gone  west 
but  the  remains  of  their  markings  of  possession  was 
occasionally  everywhere  to  be  found.  The  white  people 
were  now  in  secure  possession  of  this  North  West  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  the  memories  of  the  tragedies 
could  be  erased  that  took  place  before  its  domination  here 
was  complete. 

The  same  summer  which  was  in  1855  Joel  and  Eliza 
Jane  moved  back  to  their  home  on  West  Harrison  Ave.  in 
Maumee  City,  for  the  Cholera  had  gone  and  business  had 
been  re-established  as  before  the  scourge.  Joel,  who  was 
a  blacksmith,  easily  got  work  and  became  busily  engaged 
in  the  making  of  horse  shoes  at  which  trade  he  was  an 
adept,  and  the  daily  shoeing  of  oxen  and  horses  which 
was  at  that  time  the  only  means  of  the  power  of  locomo¬ 
tion. 

Canal  boats  now  seldom  passed  through  the  “side  cut”, 
as  they  were  muled  directly  down  the  new  “Extention” 
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of  the  canal  to  Toledo.  Things  were  rapidly  changing 
when  they  re-moved  back  into  their  permanent  home  in 
Maumee  City. 

THE  DOUBLE  TRAGEDY 

There  was  no  perceptible  change  in  family  relations 
after  the  three  years,  from  1855  when  the  Joel  Repass 
Family  moved  back  from  Turkey  Foot  Rock  till  1858. 

Rumblings  of  the  great  Civil  War  were  beginning  to 
be  heard  and  Joel  and  Eliza  Jane  often  talked  about  it 
and  wondered  if  he  should  be  expected  to  enlist.  It  was 
reckoned  that  if  war  did  come  it  would  be  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  perhaps  not  longer  than  three  months,  when  espe¬ 
cially  old  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  got  after  the  rebellious 
southern  states. 

Joel  had  been  busily  engaged  in  the  blacksmith  shop 
and  paid  little  attention  to  anything  else  after  his  days 
work,  coming  home  tired  and  soiled  from  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  children  were  as  growing  as  children  do:  Gerard 
being  eleven,  Charles  nine,  Fred  seven,  and  little  Susan 
four.  A  happy  family  they  were,  with  no  thought  of  any 
catastrophe.  I  have  attended  many  weddings  and  used 
to  be  amazed  at  the  way  old  women  would  boo  hoo  during 
the  ceremony.  Personally,  I  thought  every  one  should  be 
happy  and  joyous  upon  such  an  occasion  with  no  thought 
of  tears  at  such  times;  but  in  later  years  I  have  begun  to 
sense  the  feelings  of  older  folks  who  know  well  the  road 
that  must  be  travelled  by  these  youngsters  and  that  the 
way  ahead  of  them  will  not  always  be  smooth,  but  will  be 
strewn  not  only  with  roses  but  with  thorns  as  well  that 
must  tear  their  feet  betimes.  It  was  early  in  the  spring 
of  1858,  and  warm  and  rainy.  The  Cholera  had  gone,  but 
after  the  periodic  rains  of  the  springtime  there  was  that 
hot  and  arising  mist  and  fog  from  the  decaying  vegetation 
of  the  previous  year  that  was  wont  to  arise  out  of  the 
bayous  and  swamps.  Sally  Hunter  Knapp  said  to  Eliza 
Jane,  “You’d  best  keep  the  boys  from  goin  a  swimmin  as 
the  water  is  nasty  and  not  fit  to  be  in;  every  night  most 
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I  dream  of  bein  back  in  Williamsport  and  I  wish  we  war.” 

Eliza  Jane  didn’t  worry  much;  the  boys  would  steal  off 
every  once  in  a  while  and  go  swimming  as  boys  will  do, 
and  Eliza  Jane  said  to  Gerard,  “I  don’t  want  you  to  go 
into  the  water  or  take  Fred  or  Charles  there  as  I’m  afraid 
you’ll  catch  something,”  but  you  know  how  boys  will 
obey  especially  at  “swimmin’  time.” 

A  few  days  after  this  Joel  came  home  from  work  and 
Eliza  Jane  said,  “Charles  has  been  sick  all.  the  afternoon, 
is  very  hot,  and  I  think  you  had  better  have  the  Doctor 
as  Fred  is  laying  around  kinda  dumpy  and  I’m  afeared.” 
Parent  like,  Joel  went  after  Dr.  White  who  came  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  boy,  gave  him  medicine  and  a  few  orders  and 
said,  “Marsh  Fever,  —  he’s  purty  sick,  Joel,”  and  went 
back  to  his  office. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Doctor  came  again,  but 
Charles  had  passed  away  in  the  night  and  Fred  was  bad. 
Joel  said  to  Gerard,  “you  go  over  to  old  man  Besansons 
and  tell  him  to  make  a  coffin;  make  it  out  of  good  walnut.” 
“Tell  him  he’d  better  make  two  while  he’s  about  it,”  said 
Dr.  White,  for  he  sensed  the  outcome  which  he  knew 
would  soon  become  real.  In  an  hour  or  two  both  Charles 
and  Fred  lay  dead. 

This  was  “the  first  fly  in  the  ointment,”  as  the  saying 
used  to  be,  in  the  lives  of  Joel  and  Eliza  Jane  Repass.  The 
remains  of  the  two  little  boys  were  prepared  by  the  kind 
undertaker,  placed  in  their  newly  made  walnut  coffins, 
and  in  the  old  fashioned  funeral  wagon  they  were  drawn 
to  the  recently  plotted  Riverside  Cemetery  which  is  just 
this  side  of  Turkey  Foot  Rock,  where  they  were  buried 
side  by  side. 

The  stone  markers  placed  at  their  heads  have  long 
since  disappeared  due  to  the  ice  and  spring  floods  that 
are  wont  to  overflow  this  spot  almost  every  year,  and  so 
today  their  resting  place  is  only  a  memory. 

Sally  Hunter  Knapp  had  held  her  peace  till  all  was 
over,  but  now  that  the  fierce  trial  was  past  she  began.  “I 
knew,  I  just  knew  that  somethin  would  happen,  —  I  felt 
it  in  my  bones,  — —  I  would  leave  this  old  Black  Swamp 
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in  a  minute  if  I  could,  —  a  mud  hole  that’s  what  it  is,  full 
of  muskeeters  and  frogs,  and  them  dancin  things  they 
call  Jack  Lanterns;  you  couldn’t  no  more  ketch  one  than 
you’d  ketch  Satan  himself.  Abe  and  I  stood  just  outside 
our  door  the  other  morning  at  three  o’clock  and  counted 
no  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  dancin  around  the  east 
Swamp.  I  don’t  like  it  here  a  bit.  Just  imagine  those  pesky 
things  dancin  around  on  your  premises  while  you  try  to 
sleep.” 

It  is  said  that  a  bevy  of  “Jack  Lanterns”  parading 
around  the  near  by  swamp  boded  no  good  to  our  early 
pioneers. 

After  two  or  three  days  Abe  and  Sally  went  back  to 
the  log  house  and  Joel  and  Eliza  Jane  gradually  resumed 
their  regular  routines  of  work  and  labor  in  the  home  and 
in  the  shop.  It  was  a  long  time  though  before  they  could 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  condition.  Gerard  was  in 
school  and  little  Susan  was  the  only  child  left  at  home  in 
the  daytime  to  require  her  mother’s  attention.  Joel  worked 
hard  in  the  blacksmith  shop  and  in  the  evenings  usually 
taught  a  singing  class  somewhere.  He  loved  music  and 
was  a  fine  tenor  singer  and  qualified  to  teach  not  only  the 
music  written  with  the  old  buckwheat  notes  but  with 
the  newer  kind  of  notes  just  then  coming  into  use.  He 
was  sent  for  far  and  wide  in  towns  and  rural  districts  to 
instruct  in  music,  for  in  this  diversion  it  was  known  that 
he  excelled  and  never  for  once  lost  his  fiery  desire  to 
swing  the  baton  to  the  delight  of  gatherings  all  over  this 
part  of  the  country.  He  was  a  born  musician  and  during 
his  whole  life  not  only  taught  singing  but  instilled  in  his 
children  that  love  of  this  fine  art  that  made  them  known 
and  idolized  the  country  over. 

He  never  did  want  to  be  worth  a  lot  of  money  nor 
live  in  a  mansion;  he  and  Eliza  Jane  only  wished  to  rear 
their  family  in  profound  respect  in  the  surrounding  com¬ 
munity,  giving  them  an  education  and  culture  in  the  way 
of  literary  accomplishments  and  culture  that  he  deemed 
would  take  the  place  of  so  called  wealth  which  is  fleeting 
and  can  be  lost,  and  Joel  was  right. 
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MOVE  INTO  NEW  QUARTERS 

The  Home  at  the  comer  of  West  Harrison  Ave.  and 
Cass  Sts.  had  been  sold,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Joel’s 
family  to  find  a  new  place  to  live  which  they  did  over 
on  West  John  St.,  just  about  the  location  of  which  is  not 
today  apparent.  It  was  a  comfortable  and  homey  place, 
but  they  had  become  so  used  to  the  other  house,  and  there 
had  been  so  many  tragic  happenings  there  that  they  were 
loth  to  leave  it;  for  under  the  Old  Indian  Elm  their  three 
children  had  played  and  in  this  house  little  Susan  had 
been  born,  and  Charles  and  Fred  had  died;  such  a  place 
holds  the  attention  and  the  memory  for^  years,  and  people 
never  can  and  never  want  to  forget.  So  to  them  it  was  a 
dear  place  of  many  days  and  at  the  same  time  of  tragic 
memories. 

It  was  at  this  new  home  that  a  fourth  son,  “Jay”,  was 
born  on  December  5,  1859.  Little  Susan  was  five  years  old 
and  Gerard  twelve  and  quite  a  lad. 

Rumblings  of  Civil  War  were  becoming  louder  and 
louder,  and  the  Southern  States  were  threatening  to  se¬ 
cede  from  the  Union  and  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  upon  every  tongue  .... 

“If  we  have  war,  I  expect  I’ll  have  to  enlist,”  said  Joel. 
“I  don’t  know  how  you’ll  make  out,  but  you’ll  have  to  do 
your  best.”  The  South  was  saying  that  if  Lincoln  was 
nominated  and  elected  it  only  meant  one  thing  and  that 
“War”.  Joel  and  Eliza  Jane  didn’t  talk  much  about  it  but 
in  their  own  minds  they  reflected  on  the  possibility  and 
what  they  would  do  if  things  came  to  the  worst. 

It  was  a  gloomy  time  not  only  for  them  but  for  every 
one  in  the  little  town  of  Maumee  City. 

Abe  came  down  from  the  log  house  and  he  and  Joel 
talked  it  over.  “I  think  I’m  proberly  to  old  to  jine  the 
army  but  I’m  takin  no  chances  and  am  teachin  Sally  how 
to  shoot  a  rifle,  —  she’s  comin  along  purty  fair,  hittin  a 
mark*!  put  up  on  a  tree  twist  out  of  five  times.  I  think  she 
could  wing  a  turkey  or  land  a  Buck  deer  alright,  —  that 
is  if  I  half  to  go?”  Joel  said  nothing.  He  was  thinking. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1859  nothing  much  took 
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place,  nor  did  there  during  the  summer  and  winter  of 
1860,  but  the  next  April  the  fires  of  Civil  Strife  burst 
forth.  It  was  on  April  14,  1861  that  Fort  Sumpter  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  rebels  and  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call 
for  seventy  five  thousand  men  from  the  States  to  suppress 
the  Rebellion.  This  was  done  a  very  few  hours  after 
Sumpter  fell,  and  Ohio’s  quota  was  13  regiments  and  Joel 
Repass  was  one  of  this  number  of  men  as  would  have  been 
expected.  He  could  do  no  other  way  in  the  stress  of  the 
times.  “We’ll  go  down  there  and  straighten  things*  out 
and  then  I’ll  be  back,”  said  Joel  to  Eliza  Jane  as  he  kissed 
them  all  and  marched  away.  It  was  soon  found  out  that 
this  number  of  men  was  a  mere  patchen  and  that  it  would 
take  treble  or  quadruple  that  number,  yes  and  ever  more 
and  more  to  subdue  the  rebellious  people  of  the  South. 
When  the  three  months  call  was  up,  the  men  were  given 
the  privilege  of  enlisting  for  three  years  and  the  Captain 
said,  “Joel,  you  have  a  goodly  family  back  home  and  you 
have  a  duty  there  and  I  would  advise  you  to  return  to  your 
home  and  little  ones.”  That  day  he  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  three  months  call  and  sent  home.  In  the 
minds  of  many  a  man  of  those  times  there  was  a  terrific 
struggle  in  knowing  where  his  duty  lay  as  between  family 
and  home  and  the  desire  to  end  successfully  the  war  and 
thereby  save  the  Union.  Many  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
family  were  wont  to  falter  between  staying  and  going, 
and  to  the  great  credit  of  the  mothers  of  that  day  they 
said  very  little,  leaving  to  the  future  needs  of  their 
Country  whether  to  stay  or  go  often  times  to  leave  their 
broken  bodies  upon  some  southern  battlefield.  It  was  a 
problem  then  as  it  is  a  problem  today. 

All  this  was  in  August  of  1861.  The  condition  of  the 
North  was  becoming  critical.  Men  scanned  the  news 
papers  daily  for  news  from  the  Front.  The  Union  Army 
had  been  badly  defeated  at  Bull  Run  and  it  seemed  there 
was  danger  of  the  Southern  Army  capturing  the  Capitol 
even  at  Washington.  The  North  was  being  invaded,  only 
a  little  light  shone  through  the  clouds  once  in  a  while 
as  at  Gettsyburg.  Even  old  Gen.  Morgan  of  Confederate 
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fame  organized  an  army  to  march  through  Indiana  and 
southern  Ohio.  The  Governors  of  these  states  called  for 
volunteers  to  repel  Morgan  and  it  was  at  this  point  that 
Joel  enlisted  again  and  was  sent  into  southern  Ohio.  At 
this  juncture  he  had  passed  his  thirty  sixth  birthday  and 
Wallace  had  been  born  to  them  another  boy.  While  Joel 
was  away  Wallace  died  and  the  temporary  widow  buried 
him  beside  his  brothers,  Charles  and  Fred,  in  Riverside 
Cemetery.  While  Joel  was  away  repelling  old  Morgan 
who  was  finally  driven  out  and  captured  near  Columbus 
all  this  happened.  It  was  a  gloomy  time  for  these  folks 
at  home;  war,  deprivement,  dark  days  and  even  death. 

It  was  early  in  1863  that  Joel  came  back  from  chasing 
old  Morgan  out  of  Ohio.  Joel  told  us  that  this  army  he 
coupled  up  with  was  a  motly  affair  with  not  a  great  deal 
of  military  discipline  like  the  armies  in  the  field  under 
the  supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  In  the  language 
of  the  times  these  men  were  called  “squirrel  shooters,’^ 
but  what  ever  they  were  called  they  got  results  for  old 
Morgan  was  captured  and  his  men  were  either  killed  or 
promptly  escaped  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  was  the 
end  of  trying  to  invade  the  north  from  any  forces  from 
Dixie. 

The  Civil  War  wore  on.  Every  young  man  and  boy 
had  enlisted  and  the  town  of  Maumee  City  was  deserted 
as  far  as  able  men  was  concerned.  It  had  been  easier  had 
Joel  been  in  the  army,  for  at  home  he  was  constantly 
called  upon  to  furnish  help  that  no  one  but  a  man  could 
do.  Just  imagine  if  you  will  even  today  what  our  country 
and  our  towns  do  without  the  help  of  men?  Calls  from 
this  family  and  that  family  for  masculine  help  came  in. 
Sickness  among  the  people  was  often  rampant.  Sally 
Knapp  walked  down  from  the  log  house  every  day  to 
help  the  mothers  in  sickness,  nurse  their  children,  pre¬ 
pare  food,  advise  simple  remedies,  attend  births  as  a 
mid-wife,  and  hundreds  of  other  useful  things  space  can¬ 
not  mention.  This  continued  for  three  years  and  for  the 
widowed  by  the  war  there  was  given  what  consolation 
that  could  be  given.  Often  none  was  effectual  as  we  all 
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can  well  know. 

Abe  Knapp  did  many  things  to  help  out  in  many  ex¬ 
treme  cases.  Abe  was  a  great  big  good  hearted  fellow  who 
didn’t  much  believe  in  worrying  about  tomorrow.  “The 
war  will  be  over  some  of  these  days,”  said  Abe,  “and  then 
we  will  have  peace;  its  just  a  family  scrap,  which  usually 
ends  alright  if  you  give  it  time.” 

If  some  lad  cut  his  finger  or  hand,  Abe  would  stop  the 
blood,  apply  a  big  juicy  cud  of  tobacco  to  the  wound, 
wrap  it  up  and  say,  “It’ll  be  alright  in  a  few  days  and 
there’ll  never  be  a  fester,”  which  there  usually  wasn’t 
For  ear  ache  he  would  blow  warm  tobacco  smoke  in  the 
child’s  ear,  and  the  children  knew  him  far  and  wide  as 
the  ear  doctor;  and  what  is  more  painful  than  an  ear  ache? 

There  wasn’t  much  time  to  work  for  one’s  self,  just  to 
go  about  and  help  the  suffering  for  there  were  lots  of 
them.  Just  to  eke  out  enough  food  to  live  on  was  all  the 
Knapp  and  Repass  families  tried  to  do,  —  not  to  get 
anything  ahead,  for  taking  care  of  the  helpless  home 
folks  seemed  just  as  important  and  was,  as  the  fighting 
men  on  the  battle  field. 

GERARD  A.  ENLISTS 

Joel  Repass  still  lived  with  his  family  in  the  same 
house  in  Maumee  City,  and  it  was  here  on  January  20, 
1863  that  Maurice  A.  was  born.  War  never  did  and  never 
will  stop  the  having  of  children.  Maurice  A.  was  the 
seventh  child  born  to  Joel  and  Eliza  Jane  Repass.  Enlist¬ 
ments  had  begun  to  wane  in  the  country  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  it  had  become  pretty  well  drained  of  its  man 
power.  It  was  being  combed  thoroughly  for  prospective 
soldiers  and  it  was  rumored  that  the  Government  was 
thinking  of  drafting  stay-at-homes  to  take  the  place  of 
those  wounded,  captured,  and  killed  in  battle.  Forty  or 
fifty  thousand  men  lost  monthly  was  becoming  common 
knowledge  and  worried  the  Government  not  a  little.  Al¬ 
ready  the  South  was  becoming  desperate  for  men  to  fill 
its  armies. 

Gerard,  while  he  said  nothing,  heard  and  read  what 
was  said.  He  had  never  opened  his  mouth  to  his  folks  for 
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he  knew  they  would  object  chiefly  on  account  of  his 
youth,  he  being  only  fifteen  years  old. 

One  morning,  Gerard  was  missing  from  home.  He 
couldn’t  be  found  anywhere.  All  sorts  of  theories  were 
cunjured  up  as  to  where  he  was  or  had  gone  and  talked 
about.  Shortly,  Abe  came  down  from  the  log  house  and 
having  heard  the  uproar,  said,  “I’ll  bet  the  little  tike  has 
jined  the  army.  The  other  day  he  came  up  to  the  log 
house  and  I  knew  somethin  was  on  his  mind,  and  I  said, 
just  for  fun,  ‘Gerard,  when  air  you  goin  to  jine  the  army,’ 
little  thinkin  that  was  on  his  mind?”  “He  didn’t  say,  but 
I  knew  that  he  was  thinkin  something,  arid  By  Gravy, 
I’ll  wager  a  dollar  against  a  flap  jack  that’s  where  he  is 
this  minute.”  Right  at  that  minute  you  could  have  seen 
Gerard  proudly  dressed  up  in  Blue  with  a  drum  and 
sticks  hanging  about  his  neck  marching  with  others  who 
had  “jined”  and  as  these  marched  off  to  war  his  rat-e-tat 
tat  was  plainly  heard  and  as  surely  dimly  lost  in  the 
distance.  Young  Gerard  had  gone  to  the  War. 

Which  way  he  went,  and  where,  and  how,  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  and  his  location  in  the  army  were  changed  so  often 
that  it  is  impossible  at  this  late  day  to  catalogue  them. 
That  he  was  a  “drummer  boy”  is  surely  without  doubt. 
The  possessing  of  drums  in  the  war  was  important.  The 
beating  of  them  inspired  men  in  the  charge.  The  sound 
filled  them  with  almost  an  insane  madness,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  an  engagement  was  often  attributed  to  the  in¬ 
cessant  rolling  of  drums  and  the  violent  shouts  that  ac¬ 
companied  a  bloody  conflict.  So,  our  young  Gerard  en¬ 
listed  as  a  “drummer  boy,”  and  who  knows  that  his  rat- 
a-tat-tat  along  with  the  others  had  quite  a  major  part  in 
helping  to  win  the  war  that  saved  to  us  this  Union.  As  said 
before,  he  was  often  moved  about.  It  is  traditional  that 
he  was  in  the  army  post  office  where  it  was  his  duty  to 
sort  the  mail  that  was  continually  coming  from  home  to 
the  soldiers  in  the  field. 

Toward  its  close  he  was  appointed  as  a  guard  at  the 
military  prison  on  Johnson’s  Island  near  the  town  of 
Sandusky.  The  purpose  of  this  prison  was  'for  the  secure 
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confinement  of  rebel  officers  who  had  been  captured  by 
our  armies.  It  was  a  large  prison  and  its  inmates  were 
men  of  extreme  daring,  as  no  common  prisoners  of  the 
Confederacy  were  ever  incarcerated  there. 

One  who  visits  Johnson’s  Island  today  can  view  the  old 
rebel  Cemetery  where  are  buried  those  who  died  there, 
and  whose  graves  are  decorated  each  year  by  the  Women 
of  the  South.  Here,  Gerard  was  a  guard  for  many  months. 

We  will  leave  Gerard  temporarily  at  least  at  his  guard 
post  on  “Johnson’s  Island”  in  Sandusky  Bay.  He  must 
have  been  reliable  and  without  fear,  for  he  was  guarding 
vicious  prisoners  who  would  not  have  stopped  at  taking 
life  had  it  helped  them  to  have  escaped  back  to  the  South. 
Several  attempts  were  known  almost  to  have  succeeded, 
but  due  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  guards  these  were  frus¬ 
trated.  “Johnson’s  Island”  is  still  a  historic  spot  in  regard 
to  the  Civil  War. 

LAST  MONTHS  IN  MAUMEE  CITY 

The  Civil  War  was  about  over.  The  Northern  armies 
were  closing  in  on  Richmond,  the  Southern  Capitol.  The 
Repass  family  continued  to  live  in  the  same  home  on 
John  St.,  and  there  it  was  that  their  second  girl  was  born 
on  August  13,  1865,  and  they  named  her  Minnie  Adelia. 
Joel  and  Eliza  Jane  now  had  five  living  children,  their 
names  being  Gerard  Albert,  Susan  Amelia,  Jay,  Maurice 
Alonzo,  and  Minnie  Adelia.  As  before  stated,  they  had 
lost  by  death,  Charles,  Fred,  and  Wallace,  who  lie  buried 
in  Riverside  Cemetery,  Maumee,  Ohio. 

Maumee  City  was  a  growing  town.  Its  schools  were 
fair  as  was  known.  Gerard  arrived  home  from  the  army 
in  due  time  and  was  forgiven  for  running  away.  Like 
most  young  returning  soldiers  he  put  in  a  period  of  re¬ 
adjustment  in  which  he  seemed  not  able  to  ally  himself 
with  anything  much.  Finally  he  joined  a  musical  organi¬ 
zation  known  as  the  “Swiss  Bell  Ringers”,  acting  as  their 
tenor  soloist.  This  organization  gave  programs  all  though 
the  East.  He  was  with  this  aggregation  many  months,  he 
doing  their  solo  work.  Gerard  was  a  large  heavy  set  man. 
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had  big  lungs,  a  high  tenor  voice,  and  with  emotional 
nature  he  would  sing  his  part  with  intense  feeling.  He 
was  a  master  singer,  having  taken  his  talent  from  his 
father  Joel,  who  was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  vocalist 
and  a  teacher  of  music.  His  parent  Joel  kept  up  this  avoca¬ 
tion  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Who  these  “Swiss  Bell  Ringers”  were  the  writer  hasn’t 
the  least  idea?  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  history  of  this 
organization  known  as  the  “Repass  Band”,  whose  field 
was  through  parts  of  Pennsylvanie,  was  not  kept.  The 
writer  hopes  that  any  who  read  this  will  be  more  thought¬ 
ful  of  their  youthful  strollings  and  keep^  an  "accurate  diary 
of  their  perambulations. 

Times  were  changing  in  Maumee  City.  The  Canal  used 
to  be  the  big  public  thorofare  through  the  town  from  the 
south  and  southwest.  But  now  days  the  railroads  had 
begun  to  build,  the  “Airline  Railroad”  from  Chicago 
through  Maumee  City,  across  the  river  and  through 
Perrysburg  and  on  east  by  way  of  what  is  now  Millbury. 
As  Toledo  grew  it  was  deemed  best  for  that  railroad  to 
go  straight  to  and  through  that  city,  and  so  that  portion 
of  the  “Airline”  running  through  Perrysburg  was  dis¬ 
continued  and  only  the  old  grade  in  some  places  is  left 
to  tell  the  story.  This  short  cut  over  the  river  was  known 
as  the  old  “Junction  Railroad.”  The  “Dayton  and  Michi¬ 
gan”  was  completed  in  1859  thru  Perrysburg  from  the 
south,  these  roads  saw  fit  to  control  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  and  take  it  from  the  canal  which  then  became  a 
secondary  route. 

Joel  Repass  was  a  blacksmith,  and  it  was  and  had  been 
his  work  to  engage  in  all  sorts  of  business  where  iron  was 
the  chief  material  used.  Blacksmith  shops  were  on  almost 
every  corner,  and  anyway  he  evolved  the  notion  that 
he  wanted  to  get  into  a  smaller  place  where  he  was 
considered  an  individual.  These  individual  men  were  more 
numerous  than  today.  Men  work  in  packs  now.  They  used 
to  work  singly  and  for  themselves  alone,  and  they  seemed 
better  satisfied.  Joel  liked  to  be  his  own  boss  with  no  one 
to  order  him  around,  and  so  he  began  to  look  for  another 
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opening,  and  it  was  in  the  little  new  town  of  Haskins  eight 
miles  up  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  railroad  that  his  eyes 
and  imagination  landed.  Here  he  could  be  his  own  boss, 
no  second  party  telling  him  what  to  do  next,  and  if  he 
wanted  to  go  hunting  or  fishing,  well,  he  had  to  ask  no 
one.  He  just  stopped  work  and  went. 

Gerard  was  still  with  the  Swiss  Bell  Ringers  in  or 
somewhere  around  Pennsylvania.  He  couldn’t  count  on 
Gerard  because  that  boy  hadn’t  settled  down  yet,  and 
Joel  and  Eliza  Jane  knew  well  that  until  a  returned 
soldier  had  settled  down  they  couldn’t  be  counted  on,  so 
they  packed  up  bag  and  baggage  and  moved  to  Haskins, 
Ohio. 


IN  THE  VILLAGE  OF  HASKINS 

Tradition  says  that  it  was  in  the  year  of  1866  that  this 
move  to  Haskins  was  made.  Here  they  lived  till  1882  or 
for  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  Abe  and  Sally  didn’t  even 
know  that  they  had  left  Maumee  City  so  quiet  was  every¬ 
thing  done. 

When  Sally  did  find  out  it  was  in  this  wise;  “What 
da  yuh  think,”  said  Abe,  said  he,  “Joel  and  Eliza  Jane  have 
gone  and  left  town.  I  was  down  at  the  house  on  John 
street  and  knocked  and  knocked  and  no  one  answered 
and  I  went  in,  —  and  what  da  yuh  think  the  hull  gol 
darned  place  was  empty.” 

Sally,  in  the  meantime  stood  almost  speechless  but 
finally  mustered  up  strength  to  speak  when  she  said, 
“That’s  a  smart  trick  and  what  do  you  spose  they  did  with 
those  children,”  and  her  eyes  bugged  out  and  her  breath 
came  heavy  as  she  went  on,  “Poor  little  Susie,  and  Jay, 
and  Maurice,  and  Minnie;  now,  Abe  Knapp  we  must  get 
to  work  and  find  those  little  dears.”  Thus  old  folks  used  to 
talk  when  they  became  unduly  exercised  over  the  doings 
of  young  fathers  and  mothers,  and  they  are  even  that  way 
today.  Abe  didn’t  seem  much  excited  and  took  a  little 
time  off  to  puff  his  pipe  and  gas  with  some  old  cronies 
who  were  wont  to  sit  around  on  store  boxes;  but,  Sally, 
she  inquired  everywhere  with  no  success  till  she  happen- 
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ed  to  meet  old  Mrs.  Seers  who  lived  just  back  of  Joel  and 
Eliza’s  place  on  Canal  St.  “Do  you  know,  do  you  know,  can 
you  tell  me,”  and  here  she  drew  a  long  breath  for  she  was 
perceptably  out  of  wind,  “where  in  the  world  our  children 
have  moved?”  “Moved,”  said  old  lady  Seers,  why  they 
have  moved  up  to  the  little  town  of  Haskins  about  eight 
miles  up  the  tracks  from  Perrysburg.  I  knowed  all  the 
time  they  were  goin,  and  I  thought  you  knew  or  I  would 
have  told  you.”  Just  then  Abe  showed  up  puffing  his  pipe. 
“They’ve  moved  to  Haskins,  they  have,”  said  Sally. 

“Now  don’t  stand  there  puffin  your  pipe,  come  on  and 
lets  go  up  and  see  where  they  are.”  '  '  • 

How  they  got  to  the  village  of  Haskins  is  quite  un¬ 
known,  but  according  to  old  lady  Sears  she  last  saw  Abe 
and  Sally  legging  it  for  the  old  log  house,  Abe  bringing 
up  the  rear  and  still  smoking  his  pipe.  Folks  used  to  be 
able  to  walk  in  those  days,  a  few  miles  here  and  there 
being  nothing  at  all,  for  a  man  or  a  woman. 

Haskins  in  that  day  was  a  new  town.  The  land  sur- 
roundng  it  had  been  surveyed  by  D.  D.  Ames  for  one 
William  King  on  July  23,  1862.  It  was  not  incorporated  as 
a  Village  till  Jan.  1,  1869,  its  finances  being  carried  on  by 
the  surrounding  township  in  which  it  was  located.  When 
there  was  enough  population  to  warrant  it  they  would  in¬ 
corporate,  and  carry  on  their  own  business.  The  place  had 
sprung  up  in  obeisance  to  the  surrounding  folks  on  farms 
who  wanted  a  place  to  trade.  Everything  was  kept  in  what 
was  known  as  the  “general  store.”  These  general  stores 
kept  everything  from  a  straw  hat  to  a  plow.  It  was  never 
out  of  anything,  be  it  hoops  for  women  or  red  top  boot  for 
boys.  The  odor  of  these  stores  was  well  known  and  seemed 
to  convey  a  smell  of  cow  hide  boots,  and  it  is  said  if  a  blind 
folded  man  was  taken  there  and  asked,  “now  where  are 
you,”  he  would  promptly  reply,  “I’m  in  a  general  store.” 
Thus  you  will  see  it  was  a  hamlet  long  before  its  incor¬ 
poration.  I  do  not  think  that  Haskins  ever  was  accused  of 
being  a  “hick  town”,  for  its  people  have  always  to  my 
knowledge  been  interested  in  education,  schools  and 
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general  advancement.  I  think  they  could  have  been  an 
example  to  lot  of  people  who  lived  in  larger  places  and 
who  no  doubt  thought  themselves  the  cream  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country. 

In  later  years  it  developed  that  D.  D.  Ames  had  been 
instrumental  in  having  Joel  Repass  and  family  move  to 
the  new  town  of  Haskins.  Ames  was  a  surveyor  and  did 
the  surveying  in  a  number  of  instances  around  the 
country.  He  met  Repass  in  Maumee  City  and  held  out  to 
him  that  Haskins  would  develop  into  quite  a  place  in  the 
near  future,  that  they  had  no  blacksmith  or  machinist 
there,  and  that  the  chances  for  individual  work  was  the 
best,  and  that  such  a  man  as  he  (Joel  Repass)  was  needed 
by  all  the  country  around.  Joel  listened  to  Ames  and  as  the 
latter  had  no  ax  to  grind  in  his  argument,  he  took  the 
matter  up  with  Eliza  Jane  and  the  move  was  made.  He 
told  no  one  of  his  intentions  as  that  would  only  produce  an 
argument,  and  as  his  mind  was  already  formed,  nothing 
would  change  it.  He  then  moved  to  Haskins  and  thought 
everyone  would  know  where  he  had  gone.  Young  folks 
oft-times  have  to  keep  their  moves  quiet  in  order  to  steer 
deaf  of  temporary  trouble  in  their  ancestors’  families. 
It  developed  later  that  Abe  and  Sally  were  quite  satisfied 
and  really  liked  the  town  and  its  surroundings,  to  the 
notion  that  they  would  like  to  move  there  themselves 
which  was  later  done.  They  hated  to  leave  the  old  log 
house  with  its  many  memories  and  especially  the  noisy 
rapids  in  the  river  that  were  wont  to  sing  out  the  whole 
night  long  and  tune  themselves  to  the  reign  of  the  fire 
flies  and  the  dancing  of  those  weird  things  that  were  call¬ 
ed  “Wills-o-the-Wisp”.  But  they  left  all  this  and  these 
and  moved  into  a  place  near  where  Joel  and  Eliza  Jane 
then  lived.  Ames  had  procured  a  house  for  the  Repass 
Family  which  I  am  informed  was  almost  directly  across 
from  where  The  Presbyterian  Church  now  stands. 

These  things  all  accomplished,  the  move  made,  and 
everything  on  a  more  even  keel,  life  as  it  was  to  be  lived 
for  the  next  several  years  was  begun  in  earnest.  Another 
new  home!  Oh  what  a  different  place  it  was!  Like  all 
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children  who  move  into  a  new  house  the  place  was  in¬ 
vestigated  from  cellar  to  garret  by  the  children,  Susan, 
Jay,  Maurice,  and  Minnie  who  was  just  beginning  to 
toddle  around.  Every  crack  and  crevice  was  examined; 
all  different  rooms  explored;  and  finally  there  was  not  a 
square  foot  of  space  that  missed  their  young  and  piercing 
eyes. 

Their  first  night  came  on  and  as  the  candle  lights  were 
extinguished  in  the  different  homes,  there  must  have 
been  an  air  of  solitude  throughout  the  surrounding  region 
where  the  only  sounds  audible  were  those  of  the  croaking 
of  frogs  in  the  swamps,  the  night  hawk’s  lonely  cry,  or 
possibly  the  barking  of  some  fox,  or  the  distant  howl  of 
a  stray  wolf  which  perchance  was  passing  through  and  on 
to  more  distant  regions.  Such  was  the  lonely  nights  our 
people  endured  to  fetch  this  country  to  final  maturity. 
Thus  we  find  Joel  and  Eliza  Jane  Repass  in  their  new 
home  and  from  this  time  on  to  labor  for  themselves. 

ITie  little  town  of  Haskins  was  a  busy  place  in  early 
days,  school,  churches,  shops,  the  railroad,  the  morning 
and  evening  train  from  the  City,  post  office,  general 
stores,  wagon  shops,  young  men,  old  men  lounging  on 
store  boxes,  ambitious  and  lazy  men,  stories  of  the  Civil 
War,  everyone  had  been  in  the  War,  lyceum,  good  temp¬ 
lars,  Democrats,  Republicans,  Whigs,  and  a  few  old  out  of 
date  Federalists. 

Joel  Repass  spent  most  of  his  time  in  his  shop.  He 
didn’t  croney  too  much  with  others.  The  town  had  its 
important  citizens  as  early  towns  do.  The  village  soon  out 
grew  its  borders  and  the  subject  of  “Incorporation”  was 
being  heard.  There  were  some  who  couldn’t  get  it  through 
their  heads  what  the  term  meant.  Some  seemed  to  think 
that  it  meant  to  tear  everything  down  and  then  build 
it  up  again,  and  these  were  “agin  it”.  Some  were  “agin 
it”,  while  most  were  “fer  it”.  Finally  a  committee  was 
named  as  follows;  those  who  met  to  take  measures  up 
were  as  follows,  —  Jonathan  Ames,  D.  D.  Ames,  Howard 
Piper,  Thurston  Tibbets,  William  Dear,  Philip  Meyers, 
David  P.  Knapp,  H.  S.  Worley,  George  Pitcher,  R.  H. 
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Alexander,  M.  G.  Wetmore,  George  F.  Sherwood,  J.  M. 
Cunning,  Abe  Knapp,  and  others.  Jt  seems  that  Abe 
Knapp  and  Sally  had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  town  and  were  now  eligible  as  full  citizens.  Memories 
of  the  old  log  house  on  the  Fallen  Timbers  battle  field  had 
for  the  most  part  passed  into  an  ancient  decade.  The  town 
was  duly  incorporated  Jan.  1.  1869  and  became  a  sister 
village  among  others  of  the  State.  Joel  Repass  served  on 
the  village  council  in  1871  and  72,  further  than  this  he 
spent  his  days  in  his  Blacksmith  Shop.  His  duties  seemed 
to  be  the  shoeing  of  horses,  setting  of  tires  on  wagons, 
making  log  chains,  ironing  off  knee  ^and  bench  bob  sleds, 
making  skates,  making  buggies,  forks,  hoes,  spades,  shov-^ 
els,  ice  picks,  and  in  fact  any  thing  where  iron  was  the 
chief  metal.  What  would  have  been  the  position  of  a 
pioneer  town  without  a  blacksmith,  it  just  couldn’t 
have  gotten  along. 

All  this  time  Eliza  Jane  had  spent  her  days  in  her 
home  rearing  her  family.  It  was  on  March  6,  1868  that 
another  child  graced  the  Repass  home  and  they  named 
her  Ida  May. 

Thus  she  was  the  ninth  child  born  to  Joel  and  Eliza 
Jane  Repass  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  these  began  to 
develop  a  few  gray  hairs  that  in  old  age  were  snowy  white. 
Abe  Knapp  and  Sally  lived  only  a  stone’s  throw  from 
Joel’s,  and  Sally  would  run  in  betimes  to  talk  things 
over.  “You  know,”  she  said,  “that  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  raising  a  family  like  me  and  Abe,  could  tell 
young  mothers  how  they  ought  to  bring  up  their  child¬ 
ren.”  “Now  first,  I  think  you  should  send  them  all  to 
Sunday  School  every  Sunday,  and  have  you  had  them 
baptized  yet,  —  you  know  what  happens  to  a  child  who 
dies  without  baptism  being  properly  performed  don’t  you? 

I  know  there  are  different  ways;  immersion,  pouring,  and 
sprinkling,  etc.  Now  just  any  old  way  won’t  do!”  Rev. 
Barkdull  says  its  alright  to  sprinkle  or  pour,  any  way 
suits  him.  Rev.  Thornton  says,  “immersion  is  the  right 
way,”  and  I  asked  Abe  and  he  wouldn’t  come  out  on  any 
side  but  left  the  house  and  went  up  town  and  left  the 
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thing  up  in  the  air.  I  hollered  out  as  he  went,  “Abe  Knapp, 
I  don’t  believe  you  have  ever  been  baptized  yourself  that 
you  act  so,”  and  he  hollered  back,  “I  war  too,  I  war 
sprinkled  in  the  Methodist  church  when  a  child.”  At  least 
J  found  out  which  side  he  was  on.  Just  then  Joel  came 
home  for  supper  and  as  Abe  and  Sally  left,  he  said,  “Now 
what’s  all  the  fuss  about?”  “Oh,  mother’s  just  confused 
over  the  different  modes  of  baptism,  that’s  all  I  have 
heard  lately.  I  haven’t  had  the  children  baptised  yet  and 
won’t  till  this  matter  is  settled.”  And  so  it  used  to  go. 

One  morning  who  should  step  off  the  train  but  Gerard 
A.  Repass  who  had  come  home.  For  a**long  time  he  had 
been  with  the  Swiss  Bell  Ringers  and  had  travelled  all 
over  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  great  singer,  doing  the  tenor 
solo  parts  in  entertainments.  All  were  glad  to  see  Gerard. 
He  was  tired  of  the  road  and  had  come  home  to  live  and 
work  in  his  father’s  shop  and  he  did.  It  is  so  with  men. 
They  tire  of  one  way  of  life  and  want  a  change  and  to 
settle  down  for  a  more  quiet  life.  And  into  the  shop  he 
went,  putting  on  old  clothes  for  the  fineries  of  the  stage. 
He  was  a  natural  leader  of  men,  but  now  wished  to  do 
only  the  common  work  of  a  day  laborer.  Haskins  was 
never  a  large  village  nor  is  it  today.  In  1873  the  count 
was  234,  in  1879  it  was  381.  In  1879  the  records  show  that 
Gerard  was  Mayor.  Entertainment  consisted  in 
Churches,  the  Good  Templars,  Debating  Societies,  Poli¬ 
tics,  the  village  Schools,  the  morning  and  evening  trains, 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  town.  Excitement  was  due  to 
fallen  trees  across  the  railroad  track,  dead  animals  that 
hadn’t  missed  the  cow  catcher,  a  skeleton  dug  up  beneath 
the  floor  of  some  old  time  squatter’s  cabin  who  had  long 
since  moved  on,  and  an  occasional  trip  by  train  to  the  City. 
There  was  no  steam  power,  no  electrical  current  to  operate 
machinery,  so  Joel  used  the  old  fashioned  horse  power 
that  went  round  and  round,  and  with  a  belt  to  the  machine 
it  then  turned  the  wheels  of  manufacture.  This  was  an  in¬ 
novation  and  was  examined  by  folks  the  coimtry  around. 

There  were  a  lot  of  things  going  on;  new  buildings  of 
every  kind  were  going  up.  The  Presbyterian  Church  was 
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built  that  year  and  dedicated  Jan.  14,  1872.  It  had  a  dome. 
It  has  today  the  same  dome.  High  up  on  this  dome  there 
worked  a  young  Dutch  carpenter  by  the  name  of  George 
B.  Hoagland.  At  a  window  across  from  this  Church,  Susan 
looked  up  at  this  young  man  and  prayed  that  he  should 
not  fall.  Her  prayer  was  answered,  and  a  little  later  she 
became  this  young  man’s  wife  and  she  the  mother  of 
Della  Hoagland  and  George  B.  Hoagland  was  her  father. 

The  schools  of  the  town  were  very  common  schools 
such  as  were  had  in  that  day.  Eliza  Jane  had  been  some¬ 
what  conversant  with  a  more  advanced  education,  having 
inherited  this  from  her  mother,  Sally  Hunter  Knapp.  Her 
mind  and  thoughts  were  transported  to  the  time  when  her 
children  should  have  a  better  advantage  than  in  this  town. 
Abe  seemed  well  satisfied  with  what  they  got  and  often 
said,  “what’s  the  use  of  studyin’  grammar,  and  geogfrey, 
and  fiziology;  every  one  knows  where  Maumee  City  is, 
and  as  to  Perrysburg, — we  have  to  go  thar  to  pay  our 
taxes.” 

But- anyway  Eliza  Jane  dreamed  and  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  a  more  thoro  education  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  her  children.  Joel  wouldn’t  say  much  but  thought 
a  great  deal.  It  was  certain  that  when  the  time  came  he 
would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  move  that  would  bene¬ 
fit  his  children’s  lay  out  of  knowledge.  Thus  in  the  quiet 
near  future  the  way  was  being  paved  for  the  temporary 
move  at  least  to  a  place  with  more  advanced  schools. 

The  years  seemed  to  move  rapidly.  Everyone  had  been 
busy.  Months  came  and  went,  so  did  summer  and  winter. 
The  children  were  growing.  Gerard  was  twenty  three, 
and  Susan  was  going  on  eighteen.  On  April  17,  another 
child  came  into  the  household  of  Joel  and  Eliza  Jane  and 
they  named  him  Adelbert  R.,  always  he  went  by  the 
name  afterward  of  “Bert”.  This  birth  surely  must  have 
added  a  few  grey  hairs  to  the  heads  of  the  father  and 
mother  for  they  were  not  as  young  as  they  used  to  be, 
yet  they  were  as  full  of  zest  of  life  as  ever  and  as  forward 
looking. 

Now  that  the  children  were  older  grown  it  was  but 
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natural  that  these  and  the  neighbors’  boys  and  girls 
should  of  evenings  congregate  in  the  Repass  home  to  have 
parties,  play  games,  sing,  and  have  a  general  good  time. 
Folks  now  days  remember  back  to  those  times  when 
happy  children  were  wont  to  invade  the  home  and  make 
it  a  place  of  gaiety  and  amusement.  Alas,  that  the  days 
are  sure  to  come  when  one  by  one  they  leave  the  parental 
roof  where  by  death  or  marriage  or  both  these  leave  the 
home  desolate  and  lonely. 

The  years  from  now  on  passed  rapidly  away.  The  town 
grew.  Folks  came  and  went.  The  young  grew  so  fast  that 
the  older  people  almost  forgot  the  names  of  the  urchins 
that  used  to  toddle  around  the  village  in  their  bare  feet. 
“Whose  boy  is  that,”  said  one  of  the  older  folks  of  the 
place?  “Don’t  you  know  him,”  said  another?  “That’s  Jay 
Repass,  and  this  is  Maurice,  Joel’s  boys.”  “By  Golly,  I 
didn’t  know  the  boys,  they  have  been  growing  so  fast; 
your  mother  must  have  been  feedin  you  to  make  you 
grow  so.”  And  so  it  went  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year.  There  was  yet  another  occupant  of  the  Repass 
home  yet  to  be  born  and  this  was  in  the  person  of  a  little 
girl,  December  5,  1875,  and  they  named  her  “Gertrude”. 
In  all,  Joel  and  Eliza  Jane  were  the  parents  of  eleven 
children,  three  of  which  died  in  youth  in  Maumee  City; 
viz,  Charles,  Fred,  and  Wallace,  and  these  lie  buried  in 
historic  Riverside  Cemetery  near  the  site  of  Turkey  Foot 
Rock.  This  same  year,  Dec.  30,  1875  Gerard  was  married 
to  Helen  Cummings  of  Haskins  and  finally  moved  to 
Bowling  Green  where  they  lived  and  died. 

JOEL  AND  ELIZA  JANE  IN  PERRYSBURG 

It  was  in  the  year  1882,  sixteen  years  after  leaving 
Maumee  City,  that  the  Repass  Family  moved  from  Has¬ 
kins  to  Perrysburg. 

•  There  were  three  considerations,  I  take  it  from  some 
study,  that  was  the  reason  for  this  move.  Joel  was  not 
young  any  more,  and  neither  was  Eliza  Jane.  The  labor 
“of  the  Machine  Shop  of  which  he  had  been  proprietor  for 
sixteen  years  had  been  very  heavy  as  was  the  labor  of 
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horse  shoeing  of  which  there  was  much  to  do.  Then  there 
was  a  multiplicity  of  other  work  in  a  machine  shop.  One 
in  such  a  place  is  supposed  to  be  a  “Jack  of  all  Trades,” 
and  of  this  Joel  was  becoming  tired.  He  had  started  out 
as  an  individualist,  but  the  multiplicity  of  duties  kept 
him  jumping  from  one  to  another. 

Then  there  was  the  reason  urged  that  by  working  in 
the  City  of  Toledo  then  a  growing  place,  that  his  work 
would  be  confined  to  one  thing  the  more  and  not  the 
nervous  labor  of  a  hundred  and  one  things  of  different 
nature. 

The  third  consideration,  we  take  it,  was  a  matter  of 
education  and  social  set  up.  The  schools  of  Perrysburg 
were  known  far  and  wide.  A  High  School  was  maintained 
and  a  chance  for  furthering  individual  study  in  the  higher 
learning  was  well  known.  These  studies  could  not  be 
gotten  in  a  small  town  as  everyone  knew. 

The  studies  of  the  smaller  places  was  basic  only,  while 
the  cirriculum  of  the  advanced  High  School  led  to 
thoughtful  education  and  larger  chances  for  the  choosing 
of  social  intimates  that  every  young  man  and  woman  de¬ 
sires  to  know. 

The  Repass  Family  lived  here  only  three  years,  1882, 
’83  and  ’84.  For  the  most  part  they  lived  at  126  West  Fifth 
St.  The  home  is  still  standing.  It  will  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  entire  family  was  musically  inclined  and 
educated;  this  introduced  them  into  the  best  social  gather¬ 
ings  which  was  related  to  school  and  Church.  Their  work 
in  music  is  still  remembered  by  many,  and  the  choirs  of 
the  several  churches  vied  with  each  other  for  their  week¬ 
ly  presence.  Their  voices  which  were  of  unusual  beauty 
and  their  singing  among  folks  is  yet  definitely  remem¬ 
bered.  This  went  for  the  men  as  well  as  the  women  of 
the  Repass  Family. 

Joel  Repass  now  that  he  was  settled  in  their  new 
home,  took  work  in  Toledo  in  a  large  machine  shop.  He 
would  go  on  train  mornings  and  return  evenings. 
Soon  tiring  of  these  daily  trips,  he  stayed  near  his  work 
only  to  come  home  week  ends  and  be  with  his  family.  At 
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the  end  of  two  years,  in  1884,  he  moved  to  the  City  and 
lived  a  short  time  on  Michigan  St.,  later  to  move  over  on 
Eleventh  St.  where  he  continued  to  live  for  many  years. 

It  was  in  this  home  on  Eleventh  Street  that  this  family 
lived;  Jay  was  not  there,  he  having  been  married  to 
Emma  Simons  along  in  1881  and  immediately  went  for 
himself;  Maurice  had  courted  and  won  the  hand  of  Sarah 
Emch  along  in  1884  in  the  town  of  Perrysburg,  her  home. 
In  the  home  on  11th  Street  the  family  now  consisted  of 
only  Minnie,  Ida,  Gertrude,  and  “Bert”,  together  with 
the  mother  Eliza  Jane  and  father  Joel.  Wherever  Joel 
went  to  Church  he  almost  immediately  was  recognized  as 
a  musician  and  voted  in  as  leader  of  the  large  choirs; 
he  usually  took  his  daughters  and  son  with  him  who  along 
with  their  father  made  a  real  choir  of  their  own.  His  last 
work  as  teacher  and  leader  was  at  the  old  Washington 
Street  Congregational  Church  where  he  finally  ceased 
that  great  work. 

His  hair  and  beard  had  begun  to  be  tinged  with  grey 
as  well  as  that  heavy  head  of  hair  of  Eliza  Jane’s  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  you  remember  they  were 
the  parents  of  eleven  children.  It  was  in  this  home  that 
Minnie  was  married  to  William  G.  Girkins  on  December 
20,  1887,  and  Ida  to  Vernon  V.  Beard  on  December  31, 
1889.  Ida’s  marriage  took  place  at  the  Washington  Street 
Congregational  Church  and  must  have  been  an  outstand¬ 
ing  ceremony.  How  long  the  family  lived  afterward  on 
11th  St.  is  not  known  now  that  their  family  had  become 
so  contracted,  only  Gertrude  and  Adelbert  being  left  at 
home.  It  is  certain  that  so  large  a  home  was  not  now  neces¬ 
sary  and  that  they  quite  soon  moved  to  smaller  quarters. 
Adelbert  was  married  to  Florence  Metz  of  Michigan  in 
Sept.  1896,  and  to  his  second  wife  Mabel  Fretz  on  May  10, 
1913.  Gertrude  the  remaining  daughter  and  member  of  the 
Repass  Family  at  home  was  married  to  Charles  Rail  on 
April  3,  1899, and  passed  away  December  1,  1941.  Eliza 
Jane  wife  of  Joel  Repass  died  in  their  home  at  3005 
Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  January  2,  1900.  The  old  Repass 
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home  being  broken  up  now,  Joel  went  to  live  with  his 
daughter  Gertrude  who  kindly  cared  for  him  for  many 
years.  Failing  in  health,  this  Mrs.  Rail,  Joel  Repass  went 
to  reside  wth  his  other  daughter  Mrs.  William  E.  Girkins 
where  he  passed  away  May  18,  1908  and  would  have  been, 
had  he  lived  till  that  autumn  eighty  two  years  old.  Thus 
ended  the  lives  of  the  parental  members  of  the  Repass 
Family  of  which  we  have  tried  to  give  a  faithful  account. 
The  chil^en  of  the  different  members  we  have  omitted' 
as  there  were  many.  Whoever  wishes  can  use  this  history 
as  a  basis  and  can  easily  write  down  these  children’s 
names  if  they  are  interested  and  so  desire  which  should 
be  done  without  delay. 

ADDENDUM 

It  may  be  wondered  about  why  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  Eliza  Jane’s  own  family  does  not  appear  herein.  It  was 
because  they  were  not  considered  a  part  of  this  family 
history;  however,  as  a  matter  of  history  and  desire  to  keep 
these  in  mind  we  write  what  we  know  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters  to  wit;  Abe  Knapp  and  Sally  Hunter  Knapp  were 
the  parents  of  two  sons  and  four  daughters;  viz,  David 
and  Frank,  Eliza  Jane,  Mitilda,  Caroline  and  Emma.  Who 
the  sons  married  we  do  not  know.  Eliza  Jane  married  Joel 
Repass,  Mitilda,  Jacob  Switzer;  Caroline,  Frank  Sher¬ 
wood;  Emma,  John  Ganslein;  In  their  old  age,  Abe  and 
Sally  Hunter  Knapp  moved  to  the  state  of  Michigan  where 
they  lived  and  died  in  the  home  of  their  daughter  Caro¬ 
line  Sherwood  and  where  they  were  buried.  Anyone  who 
desire  to  trace  further  the  history  of  these  families,  this 
will  serve  as  a  basis  from  which  to  commence;  otherwise, 
and  anyway,  it  will  give  a  glimpse  of  a  family  who  came 
into  this  part  of  the  country  years  ago  and  withstood  the 
Malaria,  Swamps,  and  the  natural  irregularities  of  a 
region  that  must  and  was  their  home  in  a  New  Country. 
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FAMILY  OF 
JOHN  McIntyre 

IT  IS  believed  that  the  McIntyre  Family  had  its  origin 
in  Scotland.  The  name  is  a  Scotch  name.  It  is  known 
and  agreed  on  that  our  branch  of  the  Family  came  from 
Ireland.  How  did  they  happen  to  get  into  Ireland  if  they 
were  Scotch?  It  is  known  that  the  feuds  in  Scotland  gave 
them  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  that  Ulster  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  was  the  answer  to  a  lot  of  Scotch  folks  who  had 
tired  of  the  Feuds  and  Wars  that  were  almost  continuous 
there.  When  this  happened  we  do  not  know.  The  first  that 
we  have  any  authentic  knowledge  of  this  Family  about 
which  we  are  writing,  is  when  they  found  themselves 
in  the  State  of  New  York  east  and  south  of  the  eastern 
end  of  Lake  Ontario.  This  was  in  the  center  of  Otsego 
County.  From  this  place  we  believe  they  branched  out 
into  a  wide  branch  of  American  life.  From  here  they  went 
in  all  directions,  but  we  are  interested  only  in  the  Family 
of  John  McIntyre,  and  his  portion  of  this  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  Family. 

I  have  tried  and  tried  to  get  a  line  on  this  particular 
part  of  our  Family  way  back  in  the  seventeen  hundreds 
but  with  little  avail  until  I  visited  several  years  ago  in 
Carthage,  N.  Y.,  in  the  home  of  Charles  Dealing  of  132 
Clinton  St.  Luckily  for  my  quest  he  had  married  a 
McIntyre  girl  and  in  his  home  I  was  permitted  to  in¬ 
spect  an  old  Family  Bible  and  from  it  I  copied  the  follow^ 
ing  data  which  I  here  use. 

John  McIntyre,  bom  March  24,  1740. 

Anna  McIntyre,  born  March  4,  1741. 

Oliver  McIntyre,  born  March  3,  1763. 

Roxanna  McIntyre,  born  July  25,  1765. 

Diadama  McIntyre,  born  February  10,  1767. 

Sally  McIntyre,  bom  August  12,  1768. 

John  McIntyre,  born  August  16,  1770. 
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Levi  McIntyre,  born  June  22,  1773. 

Jerusha  McIntyre,  born  Dec.  18,  1774. 

Thomas  McIntyre,  born  July  16,  1776. 

Reuben  McIntyre,  born  March  29,  1778. 

Roxy  McIntyre,  born  April  29^  1780. 

Medad  McIntyre,  born  April  9,  1782. 

Isabelle  McIntyre,  born  March  3,  1784. 

Christian  McIntyre,  born  Sept.  12,  1790. 

John  McIntyre,  born  June  29,  1793. 

\ 

John  McIntyre  the  last  named  was  my  grandfather,  and 
of  course  the  father  of  my  mother  who  was  named 
Annis  McIntyre;  because  in  his  old  Family  Bible,  in  his 
own  hand  writing  there  is  written  his  name,  date  of 
birth  which  was  in  the  township  of  Worcester,  County 
of  Otsego,  State  of  New  York,  June  29,  1793.  I  have 
studied  this  list  not  a  little,  and  am  not  able  to  make  out 
whether  this  was  one  family  or  two.  I  think  it  was  only 
one,  the  first  two  named  being  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  fourteen  children  that  followed.  John  McIntyre,  the 
fifth  named,  probably  died  in  infancy,  and  they  named 
the  last  born,  viz,  John  McIntyre  who  was  my  own 
grandfather  after  this  deceased  child  as  parents  used  to 
do  when  they  would  lose  a  child.  Such  things  are  out 
of  date  these  days.  Anyway,  John  McIntyre  the  last 
named  on  this  page  was  my  grandfather  and  the  father 
of  my  own  mother  Annis  McIntyre  Canfield.  Christian 
McIntyre  next  before  John  McIntyre  named  was  his 
sister  whose  picture  I  have;  she  also  was  born  in  Wor- 
cestor  Twp.,  Otsego  County,  New  York,  and  whose  home 
was,  and  burial  place  is,  in  or  near  Copenhagen,  State  of 
New  York. 

Annis  McIntyre  Canfield  was  my  mother.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  has  been  the  universal  rule  to  ascribe  all 
the  virtues  and  importances  of  one’s  family  to  the  father, 
but  that  has  been  the  course  followed  in  past  years.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  writing  these  family  histories  is  to 
give  due  credit  to  the  mother’s  side  as  well  as  to  the 
father’s  side.  To  write  a  history  of  only  the  father’s  side; 
as  if  his  family  was  the  only  important  cog  in  the  wheel 
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of  progress,  and  leave  out  those  characteristics  of  the 
mother’s  side  that  come  from  no  where’s  else  but  the 
mother’s  blood;  so  let’s  divide  up  matters  and  give  due 
credit  to  the  mother  as  well  as  to  the  father. 

1348178 

JOHN  MC  INTYRE  IN  CANADA 

Somewhere  in  Canada  John  McIntyre  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Curtis  my  grandmother.  She  was  born  April  17, 
1795  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  the  daughter  of  John 
Curtis  and  Chloe  Shipman.  How  she  met  up  with  John 
McIntyre  in  Canada  is  not  known  but  they  did  and  were 
married.  Elizabeth  Curtis  used  to  tell  us  about  the  Battle 
of  Saratoga,  how  that  they  lived  near  this  battle  field, 
they  lived  in  a  log  house  and  saw  some  one  coming  who 
they  thought  to  be  Indians  with  the  British.  These 
pounded  on  the  floor  beneath  which  the  family  was  in 
hiding  and  called  out,  “If  there  are  any  one  in  this  house 
you  had  better  get  out  as  we  are  going  to  cannonade  this 
place  and  destroy  it.”  All  now  came  up  and  were  taken 
to  places  of  safety  for  these  were  American  soldiers; 
when  they  returned  after  the  battle  the  house  was  no 
more. 

It  has  always  been  a  query  why  John  McIntyre  went 
to  Canada  from  New  York  State.  Young  men  were  al¬ 
ways  doing  those  stunts  for  just  no  reason  at  all.  I  guess 
he  just  went.  They  used  to  call  this  roving  habit  “itch¬ 
ing  feet.”  This  was  some  time  after  the  Revolution  and 
could  not  have  been  because  he  was  tinctured  with  any 
disloyal  tendencies.  Many  loyalists  fled  New  York  and 
went  to  Canada  in  and  after  the  Revolution,  for  they  were 
hated  by  the  Americans  and  used  pretty  tough  by  them, 
but  this  was  not  the  case  with  John  McIntyre.  He  may 
have  had  some  loyalist  friends  in  Canada  whom  he 
wished  to  see  or  visit  and  went  there  temporarily,  he 
having  forgotten  the  differences  that  occurred  before 
and  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  New  York  was  then 
an  old  State.  He  always  avered  that  Canada  possessed 
fine  and  giant  timber  that  could  not  be  found  in  New 
York  and  that’s  why  he  went  there  as  he  was  interested 
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in  the  production  of  lumber  which  New  York  did  not 
have;  it  may  have  been  that  he  was  influenced  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Curtis  to  “come  up.”  I  don’t  know,  really  I  don’t. 
The  McIntyre  Family  that  were  born  in  Otsego  County 
had  about  all  left;  north,  east,  south,  and  west,  and  John 
didn’t  feel  at  home  there  any  more  and  so  made  tracks 
toward  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  yet,  it  may  have  been 
solely  because  of  Elizabeth  Curtis.  Funnier  things  than 
this  have  happened. 

Elizabeth  Curtis,  my  grandmother,  was  known  to  have 
had  a  strong  and  convincing  personality  and  magnetism 
and  this  she  may  have  used  to  get  John  into  Canada  while 
he  was  wont  to  lay  it  on  to  the  “lumber  business.”  This 
world  is  and  has  been  ruled  pretty  much  by  peculiar  un¬ 
seen  forces. 

It  was  only  a  short  distance  from  Otsego  County  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  while  McIntyre  had  a  number 
of  relations  between  here  and  there  he  didn’t  stop  very 
long  but  went  right  on  and  took  the  Ferry  for  that 
North  Country.  I  imagine  he  must  have  beheld  the 
beauties  of  the  Thousand  Islands  as  he  passed  through 
that  archipelago.  He  must  have  been  an  outstanding 
figure  on  board  ship  with  his  tall  frame  6  ft.  2  in.,  black 
hair,  keen  eyes,  and  well  rounded  features.  When  he  left 
the  St.  Lawrence  he  journeyed  northward  to  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  today  Belleville,  Canada  which  must  have 
been  a  very  small  and  insignificant  place. 

The  Country  was  new  and  rugged.  Giant  forests  were 
to  be  seen  everywhere.  One  could  travel  for  hours  with¬ 
out  seeing  a  log  cabin,  which  if  inhabitated  generally 
was  occupied  by  the  most  common  folks  ready  to  give 
a  hand  or  bring  out  food  to  the_newcomer. 

It  is  not  known  just  where  this  young  couple  located 
who  had  then  been  married  or  their  cabin  of  residence; 
but  they  were  in  Canada  where  for  approximately 
eighteen  years  they  were  to  stay  and  where  their  child¬ 
ren  were  all  to  be  born.  They  were  absolutely  on  their 
own.  They  were  alone.  Wild  animals;  bears,  wolves, 
panthers,  and  wild  cats  ranged  the  forests  at  night,  and  if 
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you  had  cattle  or  other  stock  you  would  do  well  to  shut 
them  up  in  absolute  secure  log  buildings  or  they  would 
be  devoured  ere  the  night  was  gone. 

Their  log  homes  were  probably  of  the  most  rudiment¬ 
ary  kind,  stanch,  but  without  any  semblance  of  the  things 
we  have  today;  bear’s  oil  burning  in  a  shallow  receptacle 
gave  the  only  light  at  night,  unless  it  was  the  shadowy 
glare  of  the  fire  place  light  upon  the  log  wall. 

Wild  animals  sniffed  around  the  nightly  doors  while 
the  shaken  roof  of  their  cabin  was  the  sitting  place  of  the 
elusive  owl  that  made  the  forests  resound  with  its  “Who- 
who,  who-who.”  ^  -  . 

It  was  certainly  brave  or  we  might  say  foolish  for  a 
man  to  leave  a  settled  state  like  New  York  for  an  un¬ 
known  region  such  as  was  Canada  a  hundred  years  ago. 
But  it  was  in  the  blood.  When  a  new  couple  arrived  in 
the  territory,  neighbors  would  gather  for  miles  around, 
and  with  sharp  axes,  fashion  the  logs  which  were  soon 
put  in  place,  the  roof  made  secure,  a  fire  place  made,  the 
crane  hung,  all  this  and  these  in  the  space  of  a  day  or  two 
and  then  it  was  that  they  would  begin  to  keep  house. 
What  did  this  new  couple  eat?  Their  fare  was  slim  in¬ 
deed,  but  the  forests  were  full  of  game  and  the  lake  and 
river  full  of  fish;  they  had  corn  to  be  pounded  fine  for 
meal,  and  a  few  of  the  delicacies  they  had  brought  along 
to  serve  to  satisfy  their  appetites;  yes,  they  had  plenty 
although  of  no  variety  but  what  they  did  have  they 
appreciated.  Little  by  little  they  added  to  their  stores 
of  provisions  and  cooking  utensils.  Over  the  fireplace 
hung  John’s  trusty  rifle  and  he  could  use  It. 

I  never  could  understand  why  a  baby  must  be  born 
at  night.  That  particular  day  it  had  come  up  a  snow 
storm  and  Elizabeth  didn’t  feel  at  all  well.  “John,”  she 
said,  “you  had  better  go  after  Mrs.  McCain  for  I  think 
I  will  need  her  before  morning;  take  your  rifle  and 
your  hunting  knife  for  you  may  meet  a  bear  on  the  way,” 
and  that  was  quite  possible  and  John  knew  it,  but  away 
he  went  through  the  snow,  and  returned  with  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cain  in  about  an  hour.  It  was  sometime  in  the  wee 
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small  hours  of  the  night  on  November  23,  1818,  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  snow  storm  that  Mrs.  McCain  said,  “John 
McIntyre,  you  have  a  little  girl.” 

John  planted  a  kiss  on  the  forehead  of  Elizabeth  and 
said,  “God  bless  you,  my  wife;  You  said  if  it  was  a  little 
girl  its  name  should  be  Amanda,  and  that’s  what  it  shall 
be,  Amanda.” 

All  Canada  at  that  time  was  owned  by  England,  she 
having  come  into  this  possession  at  the  close  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  in  1759  —  about  60  years  before.  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada, 
the  dividing  line  being  directly  north  from  where  Buffalo 
now  stands.  Lower  Canada  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec  was  French,  while  Upper  Canada  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  Toronto  was  a  mixed  poulation  of  all  Nationalities. 
Our  American  War  had  been  fought  and  this  Country 
was  now  Independent,  while  Canada  was  ruled  directly 
from  England  and  it  was  not  appreciated  by  her  people. 
Already  dissention  was  becoming  quite  acute  there  and 
it  was  not  helped  any  by  those  who  had  emigrated  to  that 
region,  such  as  this  McIntyre  Family.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  not  bothered  much  but  just  the  idea  of  being  under 
the  British  flag  and  being  dependent  on  England  did  not 
go  down.  So  we  shall  hear  much  during  their  stay  there 
about  their  “meddling”  in  the  affairs  of  the  British 
Nation. 

John  McIntyre  and  wife  used  to  talk  these  things 
over,  comparing  the  United  States,  where  the  rulers  of 
the  people  were  elected  by  popular  vote,  with  Canada 
whose  big  men  were  appointed  by  the  Crown  of  England. 
“This  will  cause  serious  trouble  some  day,”  said  John, 
“and  it  may  be  a  repetition  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
in  which  the  Colonies  became  independent.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Elizabeth,  “England  learned  a 
lesson  in  that  war  about  how  to  govern  her  Colonies, 
and  besides,  the  people  here  are  mostly  French  and  are 
used  to  being  dominated,  while  in  the  United  States  it 
was  inhabitated  by  the  English  who  loved  freedom  and 
were  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  their  Independence.  We 
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have  no  George  Washington  here,  John,  and  it  would  take 
just  such  a  leader  as  he  was  — -  a  Washington  to  bring 
independence  to  Canada.  Let  me  give  you  a  little  bit 
of  advice,”  said  Elizabeth,  “don’t  talk  your  ideas  over 
with  any  one  of  these  French  for  they  are  not  to  be 
trusted  and  besides,  we  are  surrounded  by  a  legion  of 
Loyalists  who  were  driven  out  of  New  York  for  their 
taking  sides  with  England  and  these  may  report  you.” 

John  did  not  reply  but  went  out  and  securely  fastened 
the  log  barn  doors  as  already  it  was  dusk  and  the  wolves 
were  beginning  to  answer  throughout  the  forests,  mak¬ 
ing  ready  to  form  in  their  vicious  pac£s.  John  soon  re¬ 
turned  and  threw  some  more  wood  on  to  the  fire,  for  a 
fire  burning  brightly  there  was  little  danger  from  skulk¬ 
ing  wild  animals  that  always  roamed  the  night  for  they 
always  keep  a  safe  distance  from  such  a  place. 

It  is  my  notion  that  the  home  in  which  they  lived  was 
not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  from  Bellville  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  This  town  of  Bellville  was 
nothing  more  than  a  village  that  was  located  in  the 
midst  of  the  forests,  for  everything  was  forests  in  Canada. 
The  record  says  that  this  child  and  that  child,  —  and  there 
were  seven  of  them,  —  was  born  in  the  County  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  Midland  District,  Upper  Canada,  and  to  be  exact  it 
should  have  said,  “near  the  town  of  Bellville.” 

Some  time  later  it  is  known  that  the  Family  moved 
into  the  Village  of  “Frankford,  on  the  river  Trent,”  not 
many  miles  from  Bellville  itself.  My  mother  used  to  tell 
me  stories  of  having  finally  lived  in  “Frankford,  on  the 
River  Trent,”  for  a  time.  She  was  then  eight  years  old. 

But  to  return  to  the  log  house  in  the  forest  a  half 
dozen  miles  from  Bellville.  John  McIntyre  was  known 
far  and  wide.  It  seems  he  was  considered  a  “handy  man.” 

-  At  this  point  a  second  baby  was  born  to  Elizabeth  and 
they  named  him,  “Alexander  Johnson  McIntyre.”  This 
occurred  on  April  6,  1822. 

John  McIntyre  always  had  a  shop.  In  this  shop  he 
made  all  sorts  of  things.  When  some  neighbor  broke  his 
arm  or  leg,  McIntyre  was  sent  for.  Returning  to  his  shop 
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after  seeing  the  man  he  would  make  an  iron  brace  and 
return  and  apply  it  to  the  member  as  a  splint. 

On  one  occasion  his  home  and  shop  were  imder  one 
roof  with  no  door  between  the  house  and  shop.  A 
drunken  Mohawk  Indian  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked 
for  whisky.  McIntyre  told  him  to  be  gone.  “Ugh,  shoot 
hell  out  of  Yuh,”  said  the  red  skin,  who  now  hid  behind 
a  log  and  over  it  leveled  his  rifle  waiting  for  McIntyre 
to  come  out.  He  had  no  way  to  get  into  his  shop  where 
his  rifle  was,  except  through  the  front  door  with  the 
Indian’s  gun  levelled  on  him.  So  he  tore  up  the  floor  and 
began  to  tunnel  under  the  floor  and  up  into  the  shop. 
The  Mohawk  must  have  heard  this  for  shortly  he  took 
his  rifle  and  made  for  the  woods.  The  Mohawk  Nation 
was  very  populous  in  Canada.  They  sided  with  England 
in  the  Revolution  and  after  the  War  left  New  York 
State  and  moved  away  into  Canada.  The  Five  Nations 
which  included  this  Mohawk  Nation  always  sided  with 
the  British. 

Near  this  time,  to  be  exact,  on  March  10,  1824.  Anson 
Ladd  McIntyre  was  born  to  John  and  Elizabeth  Mcln- 
type.  And  after  him  less  than  two  years,  there  was  bom 
Alpheus  Curtis  McIntyre  on  January  27,  1826.  Before  I 
forget  it,  this  Alpheus  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War  and  lies 
buried  somewhere  near  “Punkin-Vine  Creek”  south  of 
Dallas,  Ga.  He  was  a  member  of  the  21st  Reg.,  O.V.I. 

On  one  occasion,  John  was  calling  on  a  friend  at  his 
home  on  business  which  place  was  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  McIntyre  cabin.  It  had  been  snowing  and  when 
part  way  home  he  sensed  that  he  was  being  stalked  by 
some  wild  animal.  It  was  dark.  He  could  hear  the  brush 
crack  first  on  one  side  and  then  the  other  of  his  path. 
Whatever  it  was  did  not  deign  to  come  near  but  kept  a  safe 
distance.  He  felt  safe  but  uneasy,  being  well  armed  with 
rifle  and  the  terrible  hunting  knife.  When  half  a  mile 
from  home  he  whistled  for  his  dog  and  presently  through 
the  brush  he  heard  this  faithful  animal  coming  which 
met  him  with  a  bound  that  John  said  liked  to  knocked 
him  over. 
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He  used  to  tell  much  about  this  dog,  which  he  could 
trust  in  every  and  any  tight  place.  It  would  always  obey 
in  any  case  to  the  attack  or  to  let  go.  It  was  particularly 
fond  of  its  Master  and  for  him  it  would  fight  to  its  death. 
It  had  a  special  place  in  the  cabin  to  rest  in,  and  no  wild 
animal  ever  came  near  the  place  that  this  Mastiff  didn’t 
know  it  and  begin  to  whine  and  make  ready  for  any 
eventuality.  One  night  the  dog  began  to  listen  and  give 
a  low  whine.  “Hold,  Jeff,”  said  McIntyre,  and  opening  a 
crack  in  the  door  he  spied  two  blazing  eyes  not  more 
than  forty  feet  away.Taking  his  rifle  he  aimed  full  ber 
tween  those  nightly  eyes  and  fired;  “take-’im  Jeff,”  but 
Jeff  was  too  late  as  the  panther  lay  cold. 

Another  time  two  girls  were  out  blackberrying  and 
heard  a  “cry”  likened  to  a  child  and  they  answered  it. 
The  “cry”  came  again,  and  they  sensed  that  it  was  a 
“cat.”  Running  for  dear  life  for  the  cabin,  John  seized 
his  rifle  and  went  out  only  to  see  this  panther  cut  across 
the  field  screaming  and  throwing  dirt  high  in  the  air 
as  it  fled  for  it  had  foiled  of  its  prey.  The  panther  will 
imitate  most  anything  to  steal  on  to  its  victims. 

A  VISITOR  TALKS  WITH  JOHN 

One  afternoon  in  the  fall  of  the  year  a  gentleman 
came  out  from  Belleville  to  see  McIntyre.  He  did  not  come 
in  the  house,  but  their  conversation  was  held  out  in  the 
open,  and  Elizabeth  sensed  that,  — -  at  least  she  wanted 
to  know  what  was  going  on.  John  and  the  stranger  talked 
for  full  an  hour. 

He  was  no  ordinary  man,  probably  the  height  and 
age  of  John  himself.  Not  before  in  those  parts  had  she 
seen  anyone  that  answered  his  description  and  according 
to  her  it  was  some  public  figure  of  more  than  ordinary 
consequence.  McIntyre  did  not  say  much  as  she  re¬ 
membered,  but  seemed  to  be  revolving  over  and  over 
in  his  mind  what  the  stranger  was  saying.  At  intervals 
in  his  conversation  he  motioned  toward  the  west  and 
then  toward  the  east,  finally  summing  up  his  argument, 
—  whatever  it  was,  —  by  tapping  John  on  the  breast 
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and  crying  out  more  loudly,  “It  is  only  a  responsible 
Government  that  Canadians  must  have  and  will  have 
or  we  must  rebel  and  declare  our  Independence  of  the 
British  Empire!” 

This  alarmed  Elizabeth  and  she  rushed  out,  but  the 
stranger  in  the  meantime  had  sprung  upon  his  horse  and 
disappeared  in  the^  forest.  For  a  time  McIntyre  stood 
speechless.  “Who  was  that  man,”  demanded  Elizabeth,  “to 
talk  so?”  “that,  that,”  finally  spoke  up  John,  “That  was 
no  less  than  William  Lyon  MacKenzie.” 

From  then  on  McIntyre  said  little,  but  Elizabeth  could 
sense  that  what  the  stranger  had  said  had  taken  deep 
root  in  the  very  soul  fabric  of  John  McIntyre.  Not  long 
afterward,  Elizabeth  said,  “I  have  no  wish  to  inquire  into 
you  gentlemen’s  business,  but  J  have  a  right  to  know, 
for  I  am  your  wife  and  the  mother  of  your  children.” 
John  for  a  minute  hung  his  head,  then  said,  “Well,  well, 
mother,  I  dont  think  you  are  able  to  comprehend  these 
things.”  The  conversation  for  the  time  being  went  no 
further,  but  that  night  in  her  half  broken  dreams  she 
sensed  what  was  in  the  air  and  what  in  the  next  few 
years  was  to  take  place. 

The  people  of  Canada  and  the  ruling  class  in  England 
were  at  loggerheads.  I  speak  of  the  “People  of  Canada,” 
but  I  don’t  mean  the  majority  and  neither  do  I  mean  the 
minority.  It  is  no  secret  now  or  was  it  then  that  the  re¬ 
sponsible  folks  of  Canada,  the  forward  looking  folk  of 
Canada  only  desired  a  Responsible  Government,  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  treated  them  like  human  folks;  that  did  not 
minimize  their  personalities  as  had  been  done  to  the 
French  of  Lower  Canada  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  only 
to  forget  their  questions  and  the  answer  to  them;  in 
answer  to  them  they  hoped  to  put  off  as  long  as  possible 
the  certain  coming  of  the  “Evil  Day.” 

“THE  PATRIOT  WAR” 

In  the  history  of  Canada  this  was  called  in  one  place 
“The  Canadian  Rebellion,”  in  another  place  the  “Mac¬ 
Kenzie  Rebellion,”  because  it  was  incited  and  led  by  one 
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William  Lyon  MacKenzie  and  it  was  fought  for  a  “Prin¬ 
ciple,”  but  I  propose  to  call  it  the  “Patriot  War,”  for  it 
was  entered  into  and  fought  by  patriots  and  not  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  folks  in  that  Country.  This  principle  was 
only  more  or  less  privilege  of  allowing  the  people  of 
Canada  to  elect  by  popular  vote  the  ones  who  should 
rule  over  them,  and  not  by  officials  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Crown  of  England.  This  Rebellion  was 
not  a  Revolution,  for  a  Revolution  is  a  successful  Re¬ 
bellion  and  this  only  settled  the  matter  of  popular  elec¬ 
tion;  therefore  the  war  was  only  partially  successful 
but  the  odium  of  having  been  engaged  in  it  was  the 
same  or  were  had  it  been  wholly  successful.  Every  man, 
every  family,  every  State  and  Nation  and  Civilization 
has  its  “Evil  Day.”  A  time  when,  if  there  is  not  some 
change  in  affairs,  things  are  going  to  go  on  the  rocks. 

Canada  had  reached  that  place  in  her  history  and  had 
it  not  been  for  a  few  thinking  men,  the  results  would  have 
proved  disastrous.  But  there  are  always  thinking  men 
in  every  State. 

The  cry  was,  “We  want  a  Government  that  is  not  so 
much  over  us,  but  a  Government  which  is  responsible  to 
the  people.” 

As  has  been  said  or  will  be  said.  Lower  Canada  was 
mostly  French.  They  and  their  ancestors  had  come  from 
France  and  had  not  the  least  idea  of  Liberty.  They  were 
and  had  been  the  product  of  Feudalistic  Europe  where  the 
common  man  had  little  or  nothing.  He  had  nothing, 
hoped  for  nothing,  and  died  expecting  nothing  more 
than  a  burial  place  in  the  ground.  There  were  liberty 
loving  men  in  Canada,  only  a  few  of  them  tried  to  arouse 
the  people  to  their  rights,  but  it  was  well  nigh  impos¬ 
sible,  they  having  been  born  or  raised  in  Europe  where 
they  never  knew  any  rights.  But  there  were  enough  men 
in  Canada  to  argue,  to  educate,  to  write,  and  to  threaten 
Rebellion  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  while  this 
Rebellion  was  not  entirely  successful  yet,  it  brought  about 
the  results  hoped  for  and  wanted;  a  Nationally  recog¬ 
nized  Government  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  time 
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had  come,  the  day  was  ripe,  the  eventful  years  were 
ahead  and  not  behind. 

However,  those  who  have  to  see  to  it  that  promised 
reform  is  carried  out  must  never  wait  for  voluntary 
action,  by  any  who  have  enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  office 
over  a  long  period  as  had  been  the  case  in  Canada.  No 
just  a  promise  would  do. 

The  threat  of  Rebellion  must  be  followed  quickly  by 
force  in  which  blood  was  bound  to  be  spilled,  and  men 
lost  their  lives,  and  in  some  cases  were  banished  to  Van- 
Dieman’s  Land  forever  away  from  their  families  as  the 
price  that  the  few  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  many. 
This  was  a  serious  situation  for  the  Patriot  Army,  for 
Canada,  and  even  for  the  British  Empire,  for  just  to  her 
south  was  the  United  States  where  the  Rebellion  of  1776 
had  ended  in  Revolution,  and  in  the  Independence  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Thoughtful  Englishmen  weighed 
this  matter  of  the  MacKenzie  Rebellion  and  well  they 
might. 

WILLIAM  LYON  MACKENZIE 

William  Lyon  MacKenzie  was  a  Scotchman  who  had 
come  to  Canada  in  1820.  In  1824  he  edited  a  paper  the 
“Colonial  Advocate,”  at  Niagara  in  opposition  to  the 
governing  party  in  Canada.  He  saw  the  drift  of  affairs  in 
that  country  and  knew  the  people  would  sooner  or  later 
demand  redress.  He  went  all  over  Canada  sounding  out 
prominent  men  who  might  become  leaders  in  the  coming 
conflict. 

He  appointed  leaders  in  every  community  with  in¬ 
structions  how  and  when  to  equip  martial  forces,  the 
drilling  of  troops,  the  manufacture  of  arms  material,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  technic  of  armed  attack  and  defence.  It 
is  quite  positively  known  that  John  McIntyre  was  one  of 
these  leaders  as  the  future  conclusions  will  indicate. 
McIntyre  was  never  in  the  field  but  was  known  to 
manufacture  articles  of  warfare  and  had  in  his  possession 
in  his  shop  implements  that  had  they  been  discovered 
would  have  been  material  evidence  banishing  him  to 
Tasmania. 
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Some  of  his  rather  close  neighbors  had  been  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  Tasmania  which  in  those  days  was 
known  as  Van-Diemen's  Land.  The  English  Government 
had  then  put  into  effect  no  amnesty  till  all  or  most  of  the 
leaders  had  been  sought  out  and  severely  punished  either 
by  hanging  or  banishment  to  some  far  off  place.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  was  everlastingly  on  the  lookout  for  so 
called  Conspirators. 

While  they  well  knew  the  cause  of  the  Rebellion,  they 
did  not  like  to  admit  that  the  trouble  had  been  the  result 
of  the  laws  being  made  and  put  into  force  by  officials  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  British  Crown,  and  whiie  a  general  am¬ 
nesty  was  published  in  1849  it  showed  the  regard  the 
people  of  Canada  had  for  William  Lyon  McKenzie  for 
after  this  amnesty  was  published  he  returned  to  Canada 
and  was  elected  by  the  people  to  membership  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  where  he  served  many  years. 

All  war  utensils  that  were  made  was  safely  put  away 
beneath  the  floor  of  McIntyre’s  shop.  Much  was  no 
doubt  “overlooked”  by  officers  who  were  supposed  to 
search  for  these  things,  they  without  question  being  more 
or  less  in  sympathy  with  what  was  transpiring. 

The  winter  of  1837  was  very  cold  and  much  snow  had 
fallen,  and  previous  to  this,  to  be  exact,  on  October  5, 
1828  there  was  bom  Ann  McIntyre,  and  three  years 
later  on  October  12,  1831,  Annis  McIntyre  the  writer’s 
own  mother.  Before  and  during  the  Rebellion,  powder 
which  was  a  necessary  adjunct  in  those  days  was  kept 
in  the  homes  of  the  members  of  the  Patriot  clan. 

One  night  in  December  two  officers  of  the  King’s 
army  came  to  McIntyre’s  shop  where  he  was  working 
and  said,  “Mr.  McIntyre,  we  are  sorry  but  we  have  been 
ordered  to  search  your  house;”  “alright,”  said  John,  “go 
ahead.”  They  went  to  the  house  and  repeated  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  the  order.  It  was  dark  but  early  in  the  evening, 
probably  8  o’clock.  The  men  began  the  search.  Young 
Anson  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire  place,  and  Grand¬ 
mother  drew  a  rod  out  of  the  loom  and  striking  him  over 
the  back  she  said,  “get  out  of  here,  and  to  bed.”  The 
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boy  didn’t  have  to  be  told  again.  Out  in  the  hall,  at  the 
end  where  it  was  hidden,  he  seized  a  bag  of  powder  and 
shoving  it  under  the  snow  crust,  he  returned  to  the  loft 
and  to  bed.  John  McIntyre  was  on  the  outside  all  the  time 
looking  through  the  window.  He  heard  them  say,  “we 
have  searched  this  house  and  found  nothing,”  and  forth¬ 
with  he  returned  to  his  shop,  and  the  officers  departed. 
In  a  battle  that  occurred  outside  of  Belleville  Elizabeth 
had  a  brother  killed.  The  war  was  sporadic  but  was  con¬ 
fined  mostly  to  Upper  Canada.  It  seemed  to  be  under  the 
supreme  command  of  William  Lyon  MacKenzie.  Outside 
of  Toronto  his  army  was  defeated  and  dispersed  and  the 
Rebellion  gradually  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  After 
this  every  vestige  of  material  that  might  be  the  means 
of  getting  any  in  trouble  was  destroyed,  but  for  months 
the  Government  continued  to  search  and  try  to  find  any 
material  or  papers  that  would  be  the  means  of  helping 
to  convict  any  one  who  was  involved,  or  in  any  way 
took  part  in  the  Patriot  War. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  FRANKFORD 

The  Family  of  John  and  Elizabeth  McIntyre  during 
the  few  years  previous  to  1837  had  owned  and  lived 
upon  a  small  farm  just  outside  of  the  Village  of  “Frank- 
ford  on  the  River  Trent.” 

Here  they  had  their  residence  and  he  his  blacksmith 
shop,  and  here  they  went  about  the  ordinary  work  of 
their  lives,  and  here  it  was  that  they  lived  from  day  to 
day,  where  another  daughter  “Ann”  was  born  on  June  5, 
1834,  and  later  another  and  the  last  child  bom  to  them, 
“Emily”,  on  May  22,  1836. 

These  years  to  them  were  full  of  concern,  for  the 
English  Government  had  never  ceased  to  search  for 
relics,  papers,  or  anything  that  might  implicate  anyone 
who  had  any  part  in  the  now  defunct  Rebellion.  Not 
a  few  years  ago  the  writer  received  a  letter  from  Canada 
asking  if  I  had  any  old  papers  or  things  of  moment  con¬ 
cerning  MacKenzie  Rebellion  of  1837.  Why  he  wanted 
at  this  late  date  such  possibly  saved  up  material  I  cannot 
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imagine,  but  the  average  Englishman  never  forgets 
though  centuries  may  elapse;  he  did  not  forget  Oliver 
Cromwell  after  his  demise  but  dug  up  his  body,  cut  off 
its  head  and  carried  the  loathsome  thing  on  a  pike  around 
and  up  and  down  the  streets  of  London;  yes,  those  English 
never  forget.  And  so  it  was  with  the  MacKenzie  Rebellion. 

For  some  years  though,  among  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  it,  there  was  an  “Underground”  that  served  its 
purpose.  Who  these  members  were  known  only  to  them¬ 
selves. 

They  had  no  particular  place  to  meet  but  it  was  passed 
along  by  word  of  mouth,  and  if  one  needed  help,  all  did 
what  they  could  to  extricate  the  accused.  Never  did  this 
“Underground”  try  to  interfere  with  the  then  Respon¬ 
sible  Government  set  up,  but  only  as  a  protection  of  any 
one  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Rebellion  by  which  this 
Responsible  Government  was  made  possible. 

It  may  be  argued  that  those  members  should  have 
been  hung,  but  when  we  think  of  our  own  Rebellion  and 
final  Revolution  in  1783  independence,  we  are  not  so  in¬ 
clined  to  place  such  leaders  as  George  Washington,  John 
Adams,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne  in  the  same  category,  for  these  men,  too, 
rebelled  ‘against  British  rule,  but  on  the  contrary  we 
hold  them  in  the  highest  of  respect  as  does  today  the 
whole  World.  So  it  was  those  Canadians  who  rebelled 
and  carried  to  a  partial  conclusion  the  Patriot  War.  Thus 
we  argue  that  this  Underground  was  necessary  and  even 
laudable.  What  the  Canadian  Government  should  have 
done  was  to  declare  an  amnesty  for  all  members  en¬ 
gaged  therein  at  the  close  of  the  war  instead  of  waiting 
till  1849  or  till  they  could  wreak  their  vengeance  on  whom¬ 
soever  they  could  find. 

But  John  McIntyre  and  Elizabeth  were  not  satisfied. 
“I  am  very  little  afraid  of  my  outcome  in  this  matter,” 
said  John  to  his  wife,  “but  if  I  should  be  sent  to  Tas¬ 
mania  what  would  become  of  my  wife  and  children?” 
Hiis  was  naturally  in  his  thoughts  and  we  don’t  wonder 
at  it.  The  search  was  going  on,  and  one  day  McIntyre 
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met  one  of  his  Comrades  in  Arms  and  said,  “I  am  about 
determined  to  get  out  of  here.  As  for  myself  I  do  not 
care  but  for  my  family  I  do  care.  I  shall  with  your 
assistance  and  the  others  attempt  to  return  to  the  United 
States.” 

Within  a  fortnight  this  Comrade  in  Arms  went  to  the 
McIntyre  home  and  said,  “McIntyre,  talk  this  matter 
over  with  your  wife.  She  will  have  to  be  ready  within 
two  weeks  to  board  ship  at  the  Lake  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Genesee  River  upon  which  lies  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
Captain  who  is  a  York  State  yankee,  when  I  asked  him 
said,  ‘Hell,  yes,  we’ll  take  him  and  his  family  on  board 
and  land  them  in  God’s  country  where  men  are  treated 
as  human  beings  and  where  Liberty  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  cursed  be  the  country  that  has  to  be  ruled  by 
the  appointees  of  the  King!’  ” 

That  night,  McIntyre  broke  the  news  to  Elizabeth  in 
this  way.  “I  do  not  think  there  is  great  danger  in  my 
staying  here  in  Canada,  for  what  I  have  done  has  only 
been  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of  this  State,  — - 
the  change  over  of  the  governing  power  from  the  ap¬ 
pointees  of  the  British  Crown  to  the  people  themselves 
and  they  should,  and  I  think  are,  glad  of  the  outcome.” 
“John,  I  think  you  are  very  wrong,”  said  Elizabeth; 
“Who,  now,  outside  of  your  friends,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  to  defend  you  in  case  of  arrest;  the  people, 
and  you  know  what  Napoleon  Bonaparte  said  of  the 
people  when  he  returned  from  his  Egyptian  Campaign  and 
they  praised  him  in  the  French  Senate;”  “he  exclaimed, 
as  he  looked  down  on  them,  ‘today,  they  praise  me,  to¬ 
morrow  they  send  me  to  the  guillotine.’  ”  “Take  care 
of  yourself  and  us,  John,  and  take  the  advice  of  your  com¬ 
rades;  leave  this  wretched  environment  with  its  beauti¬ 
ful  country,  its  glassy  lakes,  its  romantic  River  Trent, 
you  have  done  your  duty  in  helping  to  provide  a  Re¬ 
sponsible  Government  for  Canada,  and  as  far  as  the 
people  are  concerned  now,  let  them  fish  or  cut  bait;  it 
will  be  up  to  them.” 

John  McIntyre  put  on  his  coat  and  went  out  into  the 
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night,  and  did  not  return  for  two  hours.  When  he  did 
return  he  immediately  said,  “you  have  till  day  after  to¬ 
morrow  to  make  ready  to  go.  We  have  been  furnished 
twenty  five  pounds  in  lieu  of  our  holdings  here,  and 
with  what  I  already  have  which  is  another  five  pounds 
I  think  it  will  do  us  till  we  get  on  our  feet;  take  only  what 
is  necessary;  the  captain  understands;  it  is  necessary  that 
we  leave  much  that  is  dear  to  us;  two  wagons  will  convey 
us  and  the  children  to  the  ship,  and  when  we  are  on 
board,  we  will  then  be  under  the  stars  and  stripes  and 
when  the  wind  fills  the  sails  and  we  moye  away,  we  shall 
leave  old  Canada  to  its  destiny;  God,  be  merciful  to  it 
and  to  our  friends  and  Comrades  we  leave  behind.” 

What  a  sight  this  must  have  been,  a  man  and  wife 
fleeing  a  country  together  with  their  eight  children  for 
having  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  change 
from  an  autocratic  government  to  one  of  Democracy; 
and  how  true  it  is,  that  the  few  are  always  called  upon  to 
suffer  for  the  welfare  of  the  majority;  as  in  our  own  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  few  braved  and  even  partook  of  death  that  we 
might  be  the  heirs  of  Representative  Government  and  of 
Liberty. 

MC  INTYRE  RETURNS  HOME 

It  was  a  sailing  vessel,  this  ship  the  McIntyre  Family 
took  to  get  out  of  Canada  and  back  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  last  of  April,  1838.  Old  Ontario  was  at  that 
time  free  of  ice  and  it  was  approximately  sixty  miles 
from  then  Trenton  to  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  where 
they  would  land. 

A  mild  breeze  had  sprung  up  from  the  North  and  the 
ship  moved  out  on  the  water  towards  its  destination  which 
was  a  few  miles  from  Rochester,.  N.  Y.  All  on  board  went 
as  usual.  The  children  were  strung  around  the  ship  rest¬ 
ing  or  sleeping.  McIntyre  took  his  place  on  the  main 
deck  where  he  sat  watching  the  dark  clouds  gathering 
in  the  west  also  feeling  the  quite  heavy  breeze  that  began 
springing  up,  it  having  changed  from  North  to  West. 
“We  shall  have  a  storm  soon,”  he  said  to  Elizabeth,  as 
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the  lightning  began  to  flash  and  the  deep  thunder  to  roll. 
Shortly  it  broke  with  all  its  fury;  the  vessel  swayed 
from  side  to  side  and  at  one  time  McIntyre  said,  “I 
thought  it  would  never  regain  its  upright  position,  but 
it  finally  did.”  It  must  have  been  a  harrowing  moment? 
Life  is  like  that.  It  seems  that  one  problem  presenting 
itself  for  solution  begets  another  and  another  till  one 
almost  is  summerged  by  the  storm  of  things  that,  like 
demons  present  themselves  on  every  side.  They  were 
sure  out  of  Canada,  but  getting  safely  out  had  involved 
them  in  a  storm  that  for  a  while  threatened  to  engulf 
all  on  board  and  send  them  to  the  bottom  of  an  angry 
Lake  and  thus  end  further  this  tale  of  a  Family  in  the 
Black  Swamp.  Elizabeth  was  more  cool  headed;  during 
the  storm  she  uttered  not  a  word.  Women  are  that  way! 

It  takes  a  wife  to  keep  things  on  an  even  keel  when 
the  husband  is  wont  to  become  jittery.  How  many  times 
the  day  has  been  saved  by  the  non  speaking,  non  com- 
mital  wife.  After  the  storm  had  passed  and  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  order  restored  upon  deck,  Elizabeth  said,  “You 
know  that  father  and  mother  was  to  take  this  ship;  they 
were  to  meet  us  at  the  embarkment  dock  but  we  didn’t 
see  anything  of  them  at  the  warf  and  as  they  are  not 
on  board  they  must  have  missed  the  boat  or  else  taken 
and  earlier  ship  and  will  be  waiting  for  us  at  the  landing 
place.” 

“Well,  we  could  not  wait  around,”  said  John,  “as  all 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  us  and  we  had  to  go; 
they  are  probably  on  the  other  side  by  now  and  we  will 
meet  them  there.”  The  fact  is,  Elizabeth  never  again  saw 
her  parents.  Whether  they  were  detained  unavoidably 
in  Canada  or  changed  their  minds  will  never  be  known, 
for  after  waiting  for  them  to  appear  on  this  side  for 
over  a  month  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  the  McIntyre 
Family  moved  on  west  and  so  the  final  residence  of  the 
parental  couple  will  never  be  known,  as  in  those  days 
the  means  of  communication  was  absolutely  nil.  Such 
were  some  of  the  tragedies  folks  met  up  with  many  years 
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ago  when  this  country  was  new. 

As  before  stated  this  family  stayed  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Genesee  River  for  a  month  watching  every  in¬ 
coming  ship  for  at  least  a  glimpse  of  John  Curtis  and 
Chloe  Shipman  Curtis,  Elizabeth’s  mother  and  father, 
but  they  never  came  nor  was  they  ever  heard  of  after¬ 
ward. 

John  and  Elizabeth  used  to  spend  those  evenings  re¬ 
counting  their  eighteen  years  of  residence  in  Canada 
with  only  three  homes;  one  in  the  forests  northwest  of 
Belleville;  another  about  ten  miles  east  of  “Frankford 
Village,”  on  the  Trent  River,  and  the  third  being  just 
east  of  this  latter  place  on  a  small  farm  with  a  fair  home 
and  his  blacksmith’s  shop  not  far  away.  It  is  but  natural 
to  go  over  years  gone  by  and  this  they  did.  It  was 
probably  here  that  John  McIntyre  got  acquainted  with 
Elizabeth  on  one  of  his  trips  up  near  Belleville  before  go¬ 
ing  there  for  good,  and  it  took  only  one  letter  anyway, 
“Come  on  up,”  to  get  John  on  the  move,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  they  were  married  in  Canada 
January  22,  1818. 

John  used  to  go  fishing  down  at  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
near  the  Lake,  and  on  one  occasion  he  carhe  home  to  his 
first  house  more  or  less  “spiflicated”;  he  didn’t  come 
right  in,  but  spent  some  time  sitting  on  a  stump  outside. 
John  averred  that  he  had  “seen  something  unusual  follow¬ 
ing  him,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  Devil?”  When  he  had 
attained  his  composure  he  promised  Elizabeth  that  he 
would  never  again  “touch,  taste,  or  handle,  the  stuff”, 
and  he  never  did. 

They  often  alluded  to  the  visit  of  William  Lyon  Mac- 
Kenzie  and  to  his  mission  there  in  the  woods  in  the 
interests  of  the  “Patriot  War.”  John  said  that  he  was  a 
magnetic  fellow,  hardly  to  be  refused  anything  he  came 
for,  and  it  took  Elizabeth  after  he  had  departed  some 
time  to  hold  up  the  other  side  of  the  question  so  that  he 
could  weigh  one  against  the  other,  with  the  result  that 
he  never  got  too  deeply  involved  in  the  reforms  that  he 
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(MacKenzie)  fought  for,  however  he  was  always  in  deep 
enough,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  he  was  able  to  return 
unscathed  to  the  United  States. 

Evening  after  evening  they  recounted  the  coming 
into  life  of  their  children,  Amanda,  Alexander,  Anson, 
Alpheus,  Ann,  Annis,  (the  writer’s  own  mother,)  Jane, 
and  Emily,  and  like  any  parents  they  talked  of  and  wished 
for  them  good  husbands  and  good  wives  with  a  fair 
share  of  this  world’s  goods. 

It  was  now  the  fifty  fifth  year  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  operation  of 
Clinton’s  “Big  Ditch,”  or  the  Erie  Canal.  John  McIntyre 
had  been  gone  all  day  and  came  home  late  with  the 
information  that  he  had  been  up  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where  he  had  inquired  as  to  a  canal  boat  for  Buffalo,  and 
whether  or  not  they  might  find  water  conveyance  further 
west  over  Lake  Erie  if  they  chose  to  go  that  far? 

“So  you  have  got  the  western  fever  now,”  said  Eliza¬ 
beth,  “just  like  you  had  the  Canada  fever  eighteen  years 
ago.” 

“Not  from  the  same  reason,”  said  John,  as  he  planted 
a  kiss  on  Elizabeth’s  cheek;  “no  one  wrote  to  me  this 
time  saying,  ‘Come  on  up,  John.’  ”  Elizabeth  started 
to  say  “I”,  but  she  never  finished  what  she  might  have 
been  going  to  say,  for  John  smothered  her  face  in  kisses 
that  effectually  blotted  out  any  further  words  not  only 
from  her  lips  but  from  her  thoughts  as  well.  Oh,  my 
God!  How  would  we  all  give  this  whole  world  to  “blot 
out”  words  of  years  ago  spoken  in  haste  betimes? 

After  quiet  had  been  restored  for  a  few  moments 
between  the  two,  who  had  for  a  time  been  gazing  into 
each  other’s  eyes  from  which  there  had  been  flowing 
tears,  mostly  those  tears  of  deep  forgiveness,  all  seemed 
normal  again. 

No  matter  what  differences  may  come  up  in  family 
relations,  those  connecting  links  —  the  children  that 
have  been  born  of  a  mother  who  did  without  wavering 
pass  through  “The  Valley  of  the  shadow  of  Death,”  — — 
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these  in  every  home  serve  to  dispel  any  and  all  storm 
clouds  as  between  father  and  mother.  So  it  was  here  and 
had  always  been.  Those  eight  children  were  the  pride  and 
comfort  of  the  home,  and  their  play  and  prattling  always 
served  to  drown  out  any  serious  deviations  in  family 
life.  “What  did  you  find  out  about  a  boat  that  would 
take  us  toward  the  west,”  said  Elizabeth?  “Have  you 
decided  to  go  in  that  direction,  and  do  you  think  we 
have  tarried  here  long  enough  waiting  for  father  and 
mother?”  “We  may  and  probably  never  will  see  them 
again.” 

John  did  not  answer  as  Elizabeth  knew  he  would  be 
slow  in  making  any  decision,  and  this  was  one  in  which 
he  did  not  want  to  make  any  mistake.  He  felt  that  this 
move  would  probably  be  the  last,  and  wherever  they 
might  settle  would  be  the  place  where  their  children 
would  grow  up  to  man  and  womanhood  and  look  back 
upon  it  as  the  place  where  they  had  been  reared  to 
maturity,  — their  childhood  home. 

“Let’s  talk  this  matter  over  tomorrow  when  we  are 
more  calm  and  the  sun  is  shining  and  I  may  and  you  may 
see  it  differently,  but  my  dear  Elizabeth  you  shall  make 
the  decision.  It  is  dark  now  and  we  are  not  qualified  to 
see  into  the  future.  Let  us  wait,”  said  John. 

The  next  morning  John  said,  “Yes,  I  was  up  in 
Rochester  where  the  Erie  Canal  crosses  the  Genesee  River 
by  a  great  stone  viaduct  the  like  of  which  I  never  saw 
before.  I  also  saw  the  Genesee  Falls,  the  largest  of  which 
Falls  is  the  one  immediately  above  the  city,  the  other 
below  the  place  three  miles  distance,  and  each  are  not 
less  than  one  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  a  romatic  place.  I 
talked  with  the  agent  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  he  said  a 
boat  left  Rochester  every  two  hours  for  the  west,  and 
it  was  about  one  hundred  miles  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I  very 
much  dislike  going  back  east  for  the  west  is  growing  in 
importance  and  besides  I  have  a  half-brother,  Oliver, 
somewhere  near  the  town  of  Sandusky  in  Ohio,  which 
I  hope  to  meet  if  we  go  that  far.  This  new  Erie  Canal 
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runs  from  Albany,  N.  Y.  to  Buffalo  and  is  three  hundred 
ninety  three  miles  long  and  threads  thru  a  new  country; 
but  all  the  way,  they  tell  me,  new  towns  are  springing 
up  and  business  is  good.  If  we  should  go  to  Buffalo,  we 
can  then  determine  whether  to  go  farther  into  the  new 
state  of  Ohio;  this  trip  is  going  to  be  up  to  you  mostly. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  waited  long  enough  here  for  any 
word  from  your  father  and  mother  and  we  can  leave  our 
address  for  the  future  use  of  your  folks  if  they  come.  I 
cannot  imagine  what  has  gone  wrong.  Don’t  answer  me 
till  you  think  this  thing  over  and  your  decision  will  be 
final.” 

“Well,  John,  I  shall  be  ready  any  time  to  go.  I  shall 
follow  you  whenever  and  where-so-ever  you  go,  and  this 
is  final,”  said  Elizabeth. 

It  was  not  without  a  lot  of  apprehension  that  John 
McIntyre  started  West  on  the  Erie  Canal  in  June  1838. 
Monroe  was  at  that  time  President  of  the  United  States. 
John  had  a  loyal  wife  and  he  also  had  a  family,  but  he 
was  entering  a  New  Territory  where  his  way  was  yet 
to  be  made.  After  they  had  boarded  the  “Rover”,  a  half 
hour  was  consumed  due  to  feeding  and  watering  the  two 
mules  that  were  to  pull  the  boat.  This  canal  boat  had 
four  helpers,  the  steersman  whose  business  it  was  to  keep 
the  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  purser  who 
looked  after  every  detail,  and  two  Irishmen  who  betimes 
would  walk  or  ride  a  mule  in  walking  or  riding  rota¬ 
tion.  The  boat  started  and  they  were  on  their  way.  John 
and  Elizabeth’s  children  enjoyed  the  days  much.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  boat  would  come  to  a  stop  when  there  would 
be  a  fight  between  the  two  Irishmen  as  to  which  would 
ride  and  which  would  walk  behind  the  second  mule.  This 
was  an  era  where  men  settled  their  own  difficulties,  there 
being  no  time  to  monkey  with  any  Courts.  Amanda  was 
now  twenty  years  old  and  she  said,  “this  seems  to  be 
a  new  country;  there  are  no  towns  at  all  as  yet,  and  I 
wouldn’t  care  to  live  here;  we  never  stop  unless  it  is 
to  pass  through  some  “Lock,”  which  was  of  course  quite 
often.” 
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The  boys,  especially  Alpheus,  examined  the  boat  from 
fore  to  aft  and  every  time  the  drivers  would  get  into  a 
fight  he  would  want  to  get  off  and  rescue  the  “under 
dog.”  Little  Annis  was  kept  very  busy  minding  her 
younger  sister,  “Jane”,  who  through  all  her  life  was  al¬ 
ways  a  favorite  sister. 

There  were  plenty  of  bunks  hung  around  the  cabin 
upon  which  to  rest  or  sleep,  but  as  yet  no  food  was  served 
on  any  of  the  Erie  Canal  boats.  If  you  were  hungry  one 
had  to  wait  till  a  “lock”  was  approached  where  some 
food  could  be  purchased.  .. 

Always  upon  those  trips  there  was  some  one  who 
could  play  the  “fiddle”,  as  well  as  some  one  who  was 
able  to  play  “second.” 

The  two  would  usually  get  together  and  perch  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  upper  deck  where  they  would  regale  the 
passengers  with  many  of  those  old  time  tunes  such  as 
Money  Musk  and  the  Arkansaw  Traveller.  We  remem¬ 
ber  how  those  old  timers  could  “fiddle”,  as  it  used  to  be 
called;  their  tunes  could  unloose  one’s  very  feet  and  cause 
him  to  forget  for  the  time  being  his  very  existence. 

It  was  probably  three  or  four  days  before  the  City 
of  Buffalo  began  to  show  up  on  the  horizon.  In  the 
distance  one  could  see  Lake  Erie,  that  fine  sheet  of  water 
near  whose  shores  John  McIntyre  and  his  wife  were  to 
see  their  children  grow  to  maturity. 

It  seems  that  both  were  now  glad  to  come  west;  in 
fact,  they  wouldn’t  have  returned  to  Canada  for  any 
sum  of  money  now. 

They  remembered  with  pain  the  “MacKenzie  Re¬ 
bellion”,  not  because  it  had  been  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  liberal  government  there,  but  for  the  fact  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  accompanied  it;  for  the  English  Government 
was  all  out  for  vengence  and  would  have  hung  or  banish¬ 
ed  all  its  leaders  had  they  been  caught.  Right  here  it  is 
well  to  observe  that  it  was  fortunate  for  our  Country 
that  in  its  war  of  the  Revolution  it  gained  its  Indepen¬ 
dence,  or  there  would  have  been  many  a  leader  who 
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would  have  dangled  from  a  rope’s  end  to  become  the  prey 
of  buzzards  and  the  terrible  jackal. 

In  due  time  the  boat  arrived  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Erie  Canal.  It  was  a  great  thorofare  in  its  day,  if  it  had 
been  the  butt  of  jokes  by  the  people  of  New  York  state 
and  almost  universally  termed  “Clinton’s  Big  Ditch.”  It 
had  been  from  1817  to  1825  in  building,  and  had  cost  New 
York  state  approximately  seven  million  dollars,  but  it 
opened  an  outlet  from  the  west  over  Lake  Erie  through 
the  Canal  to  Albany  and  from  thence  to  New  York  City 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  River.  Its  three  hundred  ninety 
three  miles  had  connected  Chicago  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

After  arriving  at  Buffalo  the  beauty  of  Lake  Erie 
which  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  before  beckoned  them 
on  toward  the  west  where  destiny  intended  it  should  be 
their  final  habitation.  The  family  was  growing  up.  Aman¬ 
da  was  now  a  young  lady,  and  Alexander  and  Alpheus 
were  real  boys  who  now  began  to  form  their  own  opinions 
and  thoughts.  They  had  gone  to  school  in  Canada  as  far  as 
the  three  R’s,  but  after  all  education  is  more  a  matter 
of  life  and  family  environment  than  of  school,  high  school, 
or  even  of  College. 

John  McIntyre  had  thought  all  along  these  lines  and 
visioned  for  his  boys  and  girls  some  useful  kind  of  an 
education.  He,  himself,  had  been  a  wide  reader  of  books 
and  had  been  habitually  used  to  separating  truth  from 
error.  He  thought,  as  he  often  said,  that  the  Bible  con¬ 
tained  most  of  all  the  knowledge  one  would  need  in  this 
world.  If  one  desired  to  be  proficient  in  history,  eco¬ 
nomics,  discipline,  poetry,  government,  or  in  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  civilizations  he  had  only 
to  study  the  “Book,”  which  here  and  there  explained 
everything. 

Without  question  he  had  a  master  mind.  He  was, 
himself,  a  large  man,  six  feet  two  inches  tall,  and  his 
height  and  psychique  he  had  passed  on  to  his  boys,  and 
to  his  daughters  his  intense  eagerness  to  learn.  And  in  all 
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this,  Elizabeth  was  the  co-partner  of  her  husband,  going 
along  with  him  in  all  that  he  did  besides  adding  woman¬ 
ly  virtue  and  motherliness  to  this  normal  union. 

In  addition  to  all  of  his  physical  strength  and  the 
height  of  his  stature,  both  he  and  Elizabeth  had  from 
early  man  and  womanhood  a  profound  belief  in  a  Su¬ 
preme  Being  and  so  taught  their  children  as  they  grew  to 
maturity.  This  they  had  always  evidenced  in  the  daily 
devotions  they  were  wont  to  exercise  during  their  entire 
lives;  not  that  they  were  always  right  and  proper  in  acts 
and  speech,  but  in  so  far  as  man  is^both  human  and 
spiritual,  these  two  never  allowed  the  one  to  rule  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  for  they  believe  that  there  is  con¬ 
tinual  enmity  as  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  and  that 
“when  I  would  do  good,  evil  was  always  present  with  me.” 

On  this  jaunt  by  boat  from  Buffalo  the  Lake  of  Erie 
appeared  in  all  its  glory.  “I  had  never  dreamed  of  a  Lake 
like  this  — —  so  calm  and  dreamy,”  said  Alpheus,  and  “so 
quiet  and  still,”  said  Annis.  “How  far  are  we  to  go  west, 
father,”  said  Alexander? 

“I  imagine,”  said  his  father,  “that  Sandusky  where 
we  are  ticketed  to  go  is  about  one  hundred  fifty  miles  from 
Buffalo  and  there  is  where  we  hope  to  land.  This  was 
the  last  place  I  heard  from  my  half-brother  Oliver.  He 
is  probably  around  there  somewhere.  We  shall  try  to  find 
him.  The  last  I  heard  from  him  was  when  we  lived  on 
our  little  farm  just  outside  of  Frankford  Village  on  the 
River  Trent.”  In  due  time  the  boat  drew  up  at  the  dock 
and  the  Captain  shouted,  “This  is  Sandusky,  git  off  and 
be  shure  you  dont  ferget  yer  bundles.” 

“Who  are  those  folks,”  said  a  bystander?  “Just  an¬ 
other  bunch  of  Cannucks,  I  spose,”  said  another,  “for  they 
walk  like  it  and  I  could  always  tell  one  as  far  I  could 
see  him  walk.  Glad  to  git  out  of  Canada  to  keep  those 
durned  English  from  stretchin  their  necks,  for  they  were- 
without  doubt  members  of  “MacKenzie’s  Rebellion.”  “I 
know  all  about  that  Rebellion  for  my  dad  was  a  soldier 
there  and  he  had  to  leave  or  go  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land.” 
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After  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  night, 
John  McIntyre  went  up  town  to  brouse  around.  There  he 
met  a  man  who  seemed  friendly  and  they  got  to  talking; 
“what  might  be  yer  name,”  said  the  stranger,  and  when 
appraised  of  the  name,  he  said,  “McIntyre,  McIntyre,  I 
know  of  a  man  on  a  farm  living  near  East  Townsand  by 
the  name  of  Oliver  McIntyre.”  “Why,  that’s  my  half 
brother  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  twenty  years,”  said 

John.  “Put  er  there,  and  shake,  and  lets  have  a  - , 

“Oh  I’m  sorry,  but  I  promised  my  wife  long  ago  that  I’d 
never  touch  a  drop.”  “So  did  .1,  mine,  and  I’m  glad  and  its 
mutual.”  exclaimed  the  stranger.  John  went  back  and  told 
Elizabeth  all  and  she  was  glad. 

The  next  day  John  McIntyre  hired  a  horse  and  rode 
over  to  that  farm  where  his  half-brother  was  at  work. 
After  greetings  and  hand  shaking  and  affectionate  press¬ 
ing  of  their  pains,  Oliver  McIntyre  was  told  the  story  of 
everything  that  we  have  written  about  in  this  tale  or 
history  of  the  McIntyre  Family.  The  reader  can  imagine 
that  conversation.  The  John  McIntyre  family  was  to  be 
housed  in  his  half-brother’s  home  for  a  few  months  till 
they  could  find  a  suitable  home.  In  early  days  I  think  the 
tendency  of  families  was  to  be  more  consistent  of  their 
relations  and  even  of  strangers  than  they  are  today.  To¬ 
day,  people  are  more  “aristocratic,”  whatever  that  may 
mean,  than  they  were  yesterday.  Children  those  days 
didn’t  bother  so  much.  Today  families  are  smaller  in  num¬ 
ber,  one,  two,  or  three,  being  the  outside  figure,  with  the 
result  that  in  a  few  years  the  average  American  family 
will  shrink  more  and  more  and  will  be  replaced  by  those 
willing  to  rear  children,  these  most  probably  being  of  a 
foreign  distinction,  which  will  take  the  place  of  the 
present  generation  in  all  lines  of  endeavor. 

One  day  McIntyre  came  home  and  said,  “Elizabeth,  I 
have  bought  a  farm  of  forty  acres  about  one  mile  south¬ 
east  of  the  new  town  of  “Milan”,  in  Erie  County.  It  has 
a  fair  frame  house  and  when  my  Elizabeth  gets  it  all 
fixed  up  inside  it  will  be  a  mansion. 
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I  paid  half  the  purchase  price  and  have  ten  years  to 
pay  the  balance.  I  also  have  some  money  left.  The  country 
round  about  is  as  beautiful  as  .1  ever  saw;  the  land  is  a 
sandy  loam  and  suitable  for  raising  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
garden  vegetables,  wheat,  and  corn.  What  with  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  do  we  need  more.”  This  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1838.  McIntyre  built  a  small  blacksmith  shop 
near  the  roadside  and  for  the  next  four  or  five  years  he 
had  all  he  could  do.  He  could  make  anything  in  the  iron 
line  and  people  came  from  far  and  near  because  “McIn¬ 
tyre  could  make  it.”  Spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter 
passed  by  and  it  was  four  years  ere  any  one*  knew  that 
time  had  passed. 

John  spent  part  of  his  time  in  the  summer  on  his 
farm,  and  in  the  winter  all  of  his  time  in  his  shop.  He 
made  money  and  paid  off  the  balance  on  his  farm,  as 
well  as  having  liquidated  his  home  back  in  Canada  with 
which  he  settled  his  accounts  in  full  there  with  the  then 
“Underground”  money  that  he  had  borrowed  to  get  out 
of  Canada  and  away  from  English  vengeance.  McIntyre 
always  lived  on  this  farm  until  he  sold  it  and  followed 
his  children  up  into  the  “Black  Swamp”,  to  be  near  some 
of  them  whom  he  dearly  loved  and  wished  to  live  near. 
The  youngest  of  the  family,  Emily,  was  now  six  years  old 
and  just  beginning  to  go  to  school;  Jane  eight;  Annis  11; 
and  Ann  14. 

One  day  Charley  Choate  came  down  to  the  farm  to  see 
McIntyre  and  ask  him  as  to  his  ability  to  do  “tin  work.” 
“I  hear  that  you  are  a  “tinner”,  and  able  to  do  that  work.” 
“Yes,  I  can  do  anything  along  the  line  of  iron,  tin,  copper, 
or  other  metal,”  said  John.  “There  is  a  steady  opening  in 
my  store,”  said  Choate,  “and  I  would  like  you  to  work  for 
me.”  To  make  a  long  story  short,  John  McIntyre  worked 
in  Choate’s  metal  shop  in  Milan,  Ohio,  for  sixteen  years 
which  was  begun  about  1842.  He  would  go  back  pnd  forth 
daily  from  his  farm  one  mile  down  in  the  country  to  his 
labor,  the  boys  being  engaged  in  the  meantime  in  plow¬ 
ing,  planting,  and  reaping,  for  they  were  all  ambitious 
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fellows  and  made  the  parental  home  a  “country  seat,” 
long  to  be  remembered  after  all  had  left  it  either  to  be 
married  or  to  labor  in  other  places  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  these  boys,  Alexander  Johnson,  Anson  Ladd, 
and  Alpheus  Curtis  were  all  sober  men,  and  during  their 
manhood  years  were  a  compliment  to  their  parents  as  well 
as  an  honor  to  them.  The  sisters,  Amanda,  Ann,  Annis, 
Jane,  and  Emily  served  to  uphold  the  feminine  tradition 
and  dignity  of  their  home,  along  with  their  Mother, 
Elizabeth  Curtis  McIntyre,  for  a  home  where  sisters 
are,  one  finds  a  different  atmosphere  than  where  “boys” 
are  in  the  majority.  The  sisters  in  such  a  home  have  an 
influence  on  a  family  that  cannot  be  discounted. 

I  do  not  know  as  to  the  literary  education  of  the 
mother,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  living  with  a  part¬ 
ner  for  many  years  with  the  reasoning  abilities  of  John 
McIntyre,  this  mother  could  not  help  but  absorb  much  of 
what  he  knew,  while  acting  at  the  same  time  as  a 
“brake”  against  any  extravagant  notions  he  may  from 
time  to  time  have  advanced.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
husband  should  often  listen  to  his  wife  who,  while  she 
may  not  be  a  college  graduate  yet,  she  probably  has  “horse 
sense”  which  no  University  training  can  duplicate. 

In  1842  Milan  was  a  comparatively  old  town.  Ten 
years  before  this  there  had  been  erected  the  “Western 
Reserve  Normal  School,”  a  large  brick  edifice  three  stories 
high,  the  first  floor  housing  the  youngsters  of  the  town 
and  vicinity,  the  second  floor  the  then  middle  grades, 
and  the  third  story  being  used  in  the  teaching  of  the 
higher  learning.  This  was  a  private  school  which  em¬ 
ployed  four  instructors,  one  each  for  the  lower  rooms  and 
two  for  the  higher  school,  one  of  whom  was  engaged  on  the 
business  end  while  the  other  was  busy  in  the  teaching 
of  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 

The  old  catalogue  usually  showed  about  one  hundred 
fifty  students  attending  annually,  for  this  old  school  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  educational  center  of  the 
then  “Fire  Lands.” 
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The  school  was  kept  going  by  private  funds  then  called 
monthly  tuition,  it  being  separate  from  any  union  with 
public  education  which  taught  little.  There  was  plenty 
a  doing  in  Milan.  The  town  was  located  eight  miles  from 
the  Lake  on  the  Huron  River  which  was  then  navigable 
the  first  five  miles  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  the  town 
the  Huron  was  dredged  out  and  called  the  canal  which 
made  possible  the  passage  of  large  lake  boats.  The  town 
had  for  years  a  big  ship  yard  where  lake  and  ocean  boats 
were  built  and  slid  into  this  “canal”,  to  be  loaded  with 
grain  from  hundreds  of  wagons  daily  that  lined  the  roads 
for  several  miles  back  through  the  “Fire  Lands.”  For 
years  it  was  a  busy  place,  being  known  all  around  as  an 
individualistic  place  with  its  churches,  ship  yards,  school, 
and  especially  its  Normal  School.  People  who  lived  there 
in  this  center  of  trade  and  education  were  loth  to  leave 
its  boundaries,  and  would  not  imgaine  at  this  late  day 
the  wealth  and  culture  that  once  surrounded  it  along  with 
the  aristocratic  air  that  was  wont  to  invade  its  limits. 
Here  Thomas  Alva  Edison  was  born.  His  father  was  a 
grain  merchant  of  the  first  order.  The  old  Edison  home 
still  stands  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Huron  River  on  what 
was  once  called  Choate  Avenue.  “Pit  Edison”,  as  he  was 
called  was  an  urchin  there.  No  one  at  the  time  thought 
of  him  as  a  possible  world  inventor  of  great  reknown. 
This  should  be  a  lesson  to  all  and  any  who  think  they 
know  the  heights  any  one  may  reach  who  seemingly 
comes  from  common  stock. 

In  writing  of  the  “Fire  Lands”,  in  which  Milan  and 
Erie  County  were  mostly  situated,  it  might  be  well  to 
explain  this  term,  “Fire  Land.”  During  the  Revolution 
many  of  the  Connecticut  people  lost  their  homes  by  being 
burned  out  by  the  British,  and  so  after  the  War  they 
brought  in  a  claim  to  the  Government  for  their  losses. 
The  Government  set  apart  five  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Western  Reserve 
to  be  parcelled  out  to  those  of  Connecticut  who  would 
settle  thereon,  and  this  was  termed  the  “Fire  Lands” 
region  of  the  Western  Reserve. 
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Many  settlers  came  from  Connecticut  and  a  large  part 
of  Milan  and  Erie  County  was  the  answer  to  this  generous 
gift.  Those  eastern  people  were  generally  of  a  high  order 
and  even  today  there  remains  a  remnant  of  those  early 
settlers  with  their  thrift,  their  high  moral  courage,  as 
well  as  their  aristocratic  bearing. 

Among  this  kind  of  folk  John  McIntyre  and  family 
had  the  privilege  of  living  for  many  years,  and  they 
naturally  absorbed  what  was  best  in  the  environment 
that  surrounded  them.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in 
writing  a  history  of  this  family  while  resident  in  Milan. 
Life  went  on  as  usual.  Months  came  and  went.  Alexander, 
Anson,  and  Alpheus,  were  all  big  strapping  fellows  and 
ambitious  as  well.  Amanda,  Ann,  Annis,  Jane,  and  Emily 
were  of  the  real  feminine  type,  having  the  characteristics 
of  real  women  who  hoped  some  day  to  be  happily  married 
and  the  loyal  mothers  of  the  then  unborn  generation.  All 
were  schooled  in  the  common  schooling  of  the  times,  a 
few  of  them  spending  time  in  the  higher  learning  of  the 
Normal  School.  John  and  Elizabeth  looked  on  as  changes 
came  and  had  not  a  thing  with  which  to  cause  them  any 
concern. 

Those  McIntyre  girls  from  down  on  the  farm  just 
south  east  of  Milan  were  well  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  Village. 

They  were  noticed  on  account  of  their  stability  of 
character,  their  general  deportment  when  in  public,  and 
their  asquiescence  fully  in  the  normal  game  of  living. 

An  old  daguerreotype  of  the  time  showed  one  of  them 
to  have  been  tall  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  a  full  fore¬ 
head  with  a  head  of  hair  supported  by  a  “snood”  down 
the  back  of  her  neck  that  would  have  done  justice  to 
one  of  the  fabled  mermaids  of  old. 

There  must  have  been  a  reason  for  this  almost  perfect 
physical  as  well  as  sensual  set  up,  and  such  one  can 
hold  it  to  have  due  to  early  and  youthful  quiet  and  re¬ 
serve,  “Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife,”  as 
had  been  practiced  by  their  early  and  almost  continu¬ 
ous  association  with  nature. 
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Gradually,  one  by  one  these  girls  and  boys  took  unto 
themselves  husbands  and  wives  and  began  to  leave  the 
paternal  and  maternal  roof.  Amanda  was  married  to  Eli 
Terry  on  Nov.  23,  1846;  Ann  to  Cyrenus  H.  Stevens 
January  26,  1848;  Anson  Ladd  to  Hulda  H.  Sayre  Oct.  17, 
1849;  Alexander  Johnson  to  Esther  Hough  on  January  1, 
1851,  and  Annis  the  writer’s  mother  to  my  father  on 
January  1,  1851,  (a  double  wedding,)  the  same  date; 
Jane  to  Myrenous  Stevens  Feb.  5,  1852;  Emily  to  Lycur- 
gus  Stevens  Aug.  24,  1856;  Alpheus  to  Jane  Tebault  Nov. 
9,  1856. 

Most  if  not  all  purchased  homes  in  the  .Black  Swamp 
and  began  to  reside  therein.  Alpheus  was  killed  in  the 
Civil  War  at  the  Battle  of  Punkin  Vine  Creek  just  before 
Atlanta,  being  a  member  of  Company  K,  21st  Reg.  O.V.I. 
Annis,  subsequent  to  marriage  lived  in  Milan  till  1858 
or  seven  years;  when  she  too  along  with  her  husband 
moved  to  their  farm  in  the  Black  Swamp.  Two  children 
had  been  born  to  them  at  this  time.  She  never  wanted 
to  leave  Milan  on  account  of  “Its  romantic  beauty,”  and 
her  girlhood  associations  there. 

John  McIntyre  and  Elizabeth  were  now  alone.  Wearily 
he  strode  back  and  forth  to  his  work  at  Choate’s  store 
where  he  had  worked  for  sixteen  years,  and  at  night  he 
would  glimpse  her  standing  in  the  door  way  waiting  for 
him;  the  family  had  gone  and  they  were  lonesome  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  was  it  any  wonder? 

One  day,  two  years  later,  John  said,  “Elizabeth,  I  have 
an  offer  for  our  farm  here  in  Milan  at  a  good  price,  enough 
to  purchase  another  of  twice  its  size  and  what  do  you 
say  to  accepting  the  offer.  We  don’t  just  exactly  feel 
at  home  here  any  more.  We  would  feel  better  to  live 
closer  to  some  of  our  children,  I  think.”  His  wife  didn’t 
say  for  the  moment.  “Where  would  you  want  to  go,  John,” 
said  Elizabeth?  “I  am  satisfied  that  you  have  no  favorites 
among  our  children,  yet  deep  down  in  your  mind  I 
imagine  that  you  might  desire  to  live  closer  to  one  than 
any  of  the  others;  would  that  possibly  be  your  daughter 
Annis?”  John  made  no  reply,  but  Elizabeth  saw  a  stray 
tear  or  two  coursing  down  his  wrinkled  cheeks,  and  she 
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knew  the  unspoken  answer.  “If  it  is  Annis,  then  I  will 
be  satisfied,  for  she  has  always  been  close  to  both  our 
hearts.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  John,  to  be  near  to  her  and  to  you  both 
would  make  it  home  again.”  The  farm  was  sold  and  the 
die  was  cast. 

The  next  morning  the  folowing  letter  went  out  of  the 
post  office  from  Milan,  - 

Milan,  Ohio,  October  15,  1857, 

Our  dear  daughter  Annis,  — —  We  have  sold  the  old 
■farm  and  wish  to  use  the  proceeds  to  buy  another  that 
we  may  be  near  to  you  at  this  period  of  our  lives.  We  feel 
now,  that  all  have  been  married  and  gone,  a  natural  de¬ 
sire  to  be  near  some  of  our  children  and  we  have  wished 
the  burden  upon  you.  Keep  a  lookout  for  such  a  place 
near  you,  and  believe  us  that  we  hope  to  visit  you  within 
a  fortnight. 

Your  father  and  mother, 

John  and  Elizabeth  McIntyre. 

The  visit  was  made  as  scheduled  and  a  farm  of  eighty 
acres  half  way  between  Householder’s  Comers  and  New 
Rochester  and  just  east  of  the  McCutchenville  road  was 
purchased  in  what  was  known  as  Webster  Twp.,  Wood 
County,  Ohio;  it  was  a  beautiful  home  and  farm  which 
was  already  half  cleared  of  timber. 

This  was  where  John  and  Elizabeth  McIntyre  were 
to  end  their  days.  They  were  sorry  to  leave  Milan  but 
happy  to  be  near  one  of  their  children.  John  McIntyre 
lived  here  nine  years  when  he  died  and  Elizabeth  Curtis 
McIntyre  five  years  when  she  too  died.  They  were  laid 
to  rest  beside  each  other  in  the  sand  hilled  Cemetery  near 
the  Village  of  New  Rochester  to  await  the  sound  of 
Gabriel’s  Call,  that  “The  Earth  shall  be  no  More.” 

BIRTHS 

John  McIntyre  the  son  of  Oliver  and  Mary  Oliver  was 
born  June  29,  1793  in  the  township  of  Worcester,  County 
of  Otsego,  State  of  New  York. 

Elizabeth  Curtis,  consort  of  John  McIntyre,  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  John  Curtis  and  Chloe*  Shipman  was  born  April  17, 
1795  in  the  County  of  Saratoga,  State  of  New  York. 

Amanda  McIntyre  was  born  Thursday  November  23, 
1818,  in  the  township  of  Sydney,  County  of  Hastings, 
Midland  district,  Providence  of  Upper  Canada. 

Alexander  Johnson  McIntyre  was  bom  on  Saturday 
April  6,  1822  in  the  town  of  Belleville,  County  of  Has¬ 
tings,  Midland  district.  Providence  of  Upper  Canada. 

Anson  Ladd  McIntyre  was  born  in  Wednesday  March 
10, 1824,  in  the  town  of  Bellville,  County  of  Hastings,  Mid¬ 
land  district.  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 

Alpheus  Curtis  McIntyre  was  born  on  Tuesday  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1826  in  the  township  of  Sydney,  County  of  Has¬ 
tings,  Midland  district,  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 

Ann  McIntyre  was  born  on  Sunday  October  5,  1828 
in  the  township  of  Sydney,  County  of  Hastings,  Midland 
district.  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 

Annis  McIntyre  was  born  on  Wednesday,  October  12, 
1831  in  the  township  of  Sydney,  County  of  Hastings,  Mid¬ 
land  district.  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 

Jane  McIntyre  was  born  on  Sunday  June  5,  1834  in 
the  towship  of  Sydney,  County  of  Hastings,  Midland 
district,  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 

Emily  McIntyre  was  born  on  Sunday  May  22,  1836  in 
the  township  of  Sydney,  County  of  Hastings,  Midland 
district.  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 

MARRIAGES 

John  McIntyre  and  Elizabeth  Curtis  were  married  on 
January  22,  1818  in  the  township  of  Sydney,  County  of 
Hastings,  Midland  district,  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 

Eli  Terry  and  Amanda  McIntyre  were  married  Sun¬ 
day  November  23,  1846  in  the  township  of  Peru,  County 
of  Huron,  State  of  Ohio. 

Cyrenius  H.  Stevens  and  Ann  McIntyre  were  married 
on  Wednesday  January  26,  1848  in  the  township  of  Peru, 
County  of  Huron,  State  of  Ohio. 

Anson  Ladd  McIntyre  and  Hulda  H.  Sayre  were 
married  on  October  17,  1849  in  the  town  of  Norwalk, 
County  of  Huron,  State  of  Ohio. 
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Anson  Ladd  McIntyre  and  Marcia  Amelia  Broadman 
Moore  were  married  May  14,  1860  in  the  town  of  Town¬ 
send,  County  of  Huron,  State  of  Ohio. 

Alexander  J.  McIntyre  and  Esther  Hough  were  mar¬ 
ried  January  1,  1851  in  the  town  of  Norwalk,  County  of 
Huron,  State  of  Ohio. 

Layfayette  Canfield  and  Annise  McIntyre  were  mar¬ 
ried  January  1,  1851  in  the  town  of  Norwalk,  County  of 
Huron,  State  of  Ohio. 

Myrenius  Stevens  and  Jane  McIntyre  were  married 
February  5,  1852  in  the  town  of  Norwalk,  County  of 
Huron,  State  of  Ohio. 

Lygurgus  Stevens  and  Emily  McIntyre  were  married 
August  24,  1856  in  the  town  of  Milan,  County  of  Erie, 
State  of  Ohio. 

Alpheus  McIntyre  and  Jane  Tebault  were  married 
November  9,  1856  Ohio. 


DEATHS 

John  McIntyre  died  February  24,  1867  in  Webster 
Township,  County  of  Wood,  State  of  Ohio. 

Elizabeth  Curtis  McIntyre  died  in  August  28,  1873  in 
(Freedom?)  County  of  Wood,  State  of  Ohio. 

Alpheus  McIntyre  was  killed  on  May  31,  1864  on 
Pumpkin  Pine  Creek  near  Dallas,  Georgia  in  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland. 

Jane  Stevens  died  March  1875. 

Amanda  Terry  died  February  28,  1880. 

Anson  Ladd  McIntyre  died  July  15,  1884. 

BIRTHS 

Children  of  Anson  Ladd  McIntyre  and  Hulda  Sayre 
McIntyre: 

Mary  Elizabeth  McIntyre  born  December  30,  1850. 
Martha  Amanda  McIntyre  born  October  12,  1852. 
Melville  Henry  McIntyre  born  June  20,  1855. 

James  Emmanual  McIntyre  born  February  1,  1857. 
Charles  Horace  Moore,  son  of  Charles  and  Marcia 
Broadman  Moore,  born  May  4,  1858. 
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Chilren  of  Anson  Ladd  McIntyre  and  Marcia  Amelia 
Broadman  McIntyre: 

Elmer  John  McIntyre  born  April  28,  1861. 

Nora  May  McIntyre  born  July  21,  1863. 

Fredrick  Horace  McIntyre  born  August  26,  1868. 
George  Oliver  McIntyre  bom  September  14,  1874. 
Frank  Wyman  McIntyre  bom  July  29,  1878. 

MARRIAGES 

Martha  Amanda  McIntyre  and  Henry  F.  Hoyt  were 
married  October  1871. 

James  Emmanual  McIntyre  and  Sarah  Burchall  were 
married  1878. 

James  Emmanual  McIntyre  and  Addie  Talbot  were 
married  March  3,  1885. 

Elmer  John  McIntyre  and  Abbie  Alvira  Polhemus 
were  married  May  19,  1855 

DEATHS 

Mary  Elizabeth  McIntyre  died  August  16,  1856. 

Martha  Amanda  Hoyt  died 

Melville  Henry  McIntyre  died  May  29,  1874. 

James  Emmanual  McIntyre  died  March  20,  1887. 
Nora  May  McIntyre  died  January  29,  1884. 

Elmer  John  McIntyre  died  November  2,  1913. 
George  Oliver  McIntyre  died  July  10,  1901. 
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FAMILY  OF 

JOHN  HERMAN  HOAGLAND 

NO  STORY  of  the  Black  Swamp  would  be  complete 
unless  it  contained  a  tale  of  the  coming  of  the  John 
Herman  Hoagland  Family  as  one  of  the  early  pioneer 
settlers  in  this  oft  evaded  portion  of  Northwestern  Ohio. 
This  Black  Swamp  had  no  surveyed  limits  as  a  farm 
would  have,  no  cornerstones  set  in  the  ground,  no  special 
spot  where  it  began  or  where  it  ended;  but  the  early 
pioneer  in  going  about  would  suddenly  find  himself  in 
the  Black  Swamp  and  not  sure  how  he  got  there  or  how 
he  was  going  to  get  out.  It  was  called  the  Black  Swamp 
because  the  soil  which  was  black  was  due  to  the  decay 
of  vegetation  and  forest  growth  over  a  period  of  a  thous¬ 
and  years,  and  it  was  called  a  Swamp  because  for  the  most 
part  of  the  year  it  was  overflowed  by  water  that  had 
no  way  of  getting  off  only  by  evaporation  which  took  at 
least  half  of  every  year.  The  place  covered  roughly  the 
Northwestern  part  of  Ohio,  and  it  was  here  when  our  fore¬ 
fathers  arrived  in  this  territory. 

It  was  kept  shy  of  by  many  people  looking  for  a  home 
or  a  farm  and  only  by  a  few  was  its  true  worth  in  land 
appreciated,  and  these  far-seeing  people  were  later  known 
to  have  been  in  the  great  minority.  For  the  most  part  of  the 
year  it  appeared  like  a  shallow  sea  of  stagnant  water,  the 
breeding  place  of  mosquitoes,  gnats,  and  flies,  and  the 
rendezvous  of  the  wild  cat,  lynx,  and  wolf.  Toward  its 
center  which  was  lower  than  all  the  rest  it  was  univer¬ 
sally  spoken  of  as  “The  Devil’s  Hole.” 

In  writing  a  story  of  the  John  Hoagland  Family  in 
the  Black  Swamp  it  would  be  futile  as  well  as  unfor¬ 
givable  not  to  say  a  good  deal  as  to  the  Hoagland  Family 
origin.  The  Hoaglands  were  of  Dutch  descent.  Germany 
in  Europe  was  a  large  country  and  in  the  highlands  of 
that  country  the  people  were  called  Germans,  and  in  the 
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lowlands  such  as  around  the  sea  that  washed  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  they  were  called  Dutch.  There  was 
not  much  difference  between  the  two  people;  however, 
the  Dutch  had  a  dialect  of  their  own  and  universally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

The  Dutch  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe  and 
their  country  was  called  Holland.  This  Holland  Country 
along  with  several  States  around  it  after  the  thirty  years 
war  was  called  the  New  Netherlands.  The  New  Nether¬ 
lands  was  a  rather  loose  Confederation  of  States  and  was 
ruled  over  by  what  was  then  called  the  “States  General.” 
The  Dutch  were  a  seafaring  people  tod  their  business 
mostly  in  the  shipping  trade.  They  sent  merchandise  to 
India  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  being  interfered 
with  by  Portugal  which  was  also  a  seafaring  Nation, 
they  sent  Henry  Hudson  to  this  country  to  try  to  discover 
a  shorter  route  to  India.  Hudson  was  an  Englishman 
and  his  crew  was  Dutch  sailors.  He  came  west,  entered 
the  Hudson  River  at  New  York,  sailed  up  the  stream 
supposing  he  had  found  the  desired  route  but  he  had 
not  and  so  returned  to  the  New  World  coast.  His  sailors 
admired  the  mountains,  the  beauty  of  the  new  country, 
the  river,  and  the  absence  of  most  all  population  except 
the  Indian  Tribes,  and  naturally  took  back  to  Holland 
the  story  of  the  place  as  they  saw  it.  For  many  years 
the  New  Netherlands  was  a  World  Power.  Around  their 
firesides  evenings  these  people  talked  of  Hudson’s  trip 
and  the  report  of  the  Dutch  sailors  that  were  with  him 
who  had  brought  back  a  knowledge  of  this  region  of  fer¬ 
tile  land  and  the  fur  trade  and  of  the  probability  of  their 
being  able  to  own  a  home  of  their  own  instead  of  the  little 
parcel  of  ground  upon  which  they  lived  and  were  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  eke  out  a  living  that  seemed  to  them  to  have 
no  future.  So  their  attention  was  being  turned  toward 
the  New  World  and  to  the  territory  around  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  River. 

By  applying  to  the  States  General  of  Netherlands  the 
Dutch  Merchants  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade 
for  three  years. 
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They  built  a  building  on  Manhatten  Island  where  the 
traders  and  Indians  met  to  exchange  furs  in  exchange 
for  the  necessaries  and  trinkets  of  commerce.  They  also 
had  settlements  on  Long  Island  and  had  erected  a  fort 
on  the  Connecticut  and  one  near  what  is  now  Albany. 
This  was  along  about  1610  and  the  permission  in  the  fur 
trade  continued  for  eight  or  ten  years. 

The  Dutch  not  only  did  this  but  they  coasted  south¬ 
ward  as  far  as  Cape  May  and  up  the  Delaware  River 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill.  They  claimed  all 
this  territory  by  virtue  of  Hudson’s  explorations.  In 
1613  they  erected  a  fort  in  the  vicinity  of  where  Albany 
now  stands  on  the  Hudson.  The  fur  monoply  was  not 
renewed  in  1618  and  all  those  rights  became  open  to  any 
and  all  citizens  of  New  Netherlands. 

Later  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  organized  in 
1618. 

This  company  was  organized  to  plant  settlements  any¬ 
where  in  New  Netherlands.  Shortly  a  large  party  of  Wal¬ 
loons  came  over.  Some  landed  on  Manhattan  Island,  others 
ascended  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  while  others  located  on 
the  Delaware  River  near  the  Schuylkill,  while  all  this 
time  a  continuous  contact  was  kept  up  with  the  Homeland. 
Manhattan  Island  was  bought  from  the  Indians  in  1626  for 
twenty-four  dollars.  Settlers  continued  to  arrive  for  seve¬ 
ral  years  and  soon  New  Netherlands  began  to  take  on  the 
shape  of  a  growing  state;  however,  it  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  English  New  England  and  on  the  south  by  New 
Sweden  in  Delaware.  New  Netherlands  as  a  state  had  a 
stormy  career  and  in  1664  New  Amsterdam  became  New 
York  and  Ft.  Orange  became  Albany. 

Though  the  government  changed  hands,  the  people 
remained  the  same,  and  even  today  while  New  Nether¬ 
lands  is  no  more  in  name,  yet  the  reputation  and  high 
character  of  its  descendants  is  today  recognized  wherever 
you  hear  and  know  their  Dutch  names  which  has  been 
carried  hither  and  yon  over  a  wide  extent  of  this  great 
country. 
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A  LOVING  APPRECIATION 


In  June,  1928  by  a  vote  of  the  Hoagland  Reunion,  Della 
Hoagland  Canfield,  granddaughter  of  John  Herman  Hoag¬ 
land  was  made  the  historian  of  the  Family  and  asked  to 
complete  a  Genealogy  of  the  Family  commencing  with  its 
pioneer  residence  in  this  Country.  The  work  was  duly 
finished  and  printed  in  book  form. 

In  appreciation  of  her  work  which  showed  much  re¬ 
search  and  laborious  accuracy  for  which  she  was  noted,  I 
have  asked  permission  to  reprint  much  of  her  work  which 
in  itself  is  a  true  genealogic  record  of  the  Hoagland 
Family  in  America.  Such  a  reprint  of  her  work  and  writ¬ 
ings  will  be  designated  by  being  printed  as  an  “inset” 
on  each  page. 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  HOAGLAND  FAMILY 
By  Della  Hoagland  Canfield 

“At  the  period  of  emigration  to  America,  Hoag¬ 
land  was  an  established  name  of  considerable  anti¬ 
quity  in  the  Netherlands,  since  it  is  traced  back  at 
least  a  century  in  Zeeland  and  Utrech  through  a 
collateral  line  of  vicounts  and  governors  who  claim¬ 
ed  descent  from  the  ancient  Lords  Hoogeland. 

“These  Lords  Hoogeland  bore  a  coat  of  arms  having 
three  crowns  across  the  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon, 
on  a  field  of  azure,  and  on  the  lower  part  a  vine 
branch  with  grapes  pendant  between  two  leaves  on  a 
field  of  argent. 

“The  name  being  derived,  like  the  great  majority  of 
surnames,  from  a  country  or  locality  as  its  significa¬ 
tion  (highland)  plainly  indicates,  must  have  original 
ly  been  written  (Van)  meaning  (from)  Hoogelandt. 

The  above  a  beautiful  story  of  the  first  beginnings 
of  the  Hoagland  Family  prior  to  its  commencement  trek 
to  this  Country,  a  description  of  the  inhabitants  and 
times  before  the  origin  of  the  “Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
public.” 

“Four  persons  by  the  name  of  Hoogeland  emigrated 
to  this  country  during  Dutch  rule.  These  were  Cor- 
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nelis  Dircksen  Hoogeland,  found  here  as  early  as  1683 
and  previously  of  Amsterdam  as  various  records  show. 

“Christoffel  Hoogeland  from  Haarlam,  whose  name 
first  appears  on  our  records  in  1655. 

“Dirck  Jansen  Hoogeland  who  came  in  1657  from 
Maerseven  and, 

“Cornelis  Andriezen  Hoogeland  who  served  as  a 
soldier  in  1660  under  Stuyvesant  against  the  Esopus 
Indians  which  expedition  ended  in  a  treaty.” 

“From  the  date  June  29,  1662  no  further  trace  of 
this  last  named  was  found  and  it  is  possible  that  he 
returned  to  Holland  with  the  Dutch  forces.” 

“The  other  three  Hoogelands  remained  in  this 
Country  of  their  adoption,  bought  land,  married,  and 
had  families.” 

“Let  us  make  some  note  of  the  land  to  which  these 
our  three  forefathers  came,  and  to  inquire  why  they 
left  the  land  of  their  birth.” 

“Surely  they  did  not  emigrate  because  of  religious 
persecution,  nor  any  fault  of  the  laws  of  their  “Stadt”, 
nor  for  any  misdeeds  on  their  part,  none  of  these 
things  entered  into  the  reason  why  they  encounter¬ 
ed  the  perils  of  a  trackless  ocean,  and  the  greater 
perils  of  an  unknown  land.  The  prime  reason  and 
possibly  the  only  one  to  be  given  in  answer  to  our 
query  is:  they  came  to  America  in  order  to  better 
their  worldly  prospects  and  conditions.” 

As  a  throw  in  from  my  pen,  the  above  is  an  interesting 
question.  Hudson’s  Dutch  sailors  no  doubt  took  back  a 
great  story  of  this  New  Country,  and  his  truth  fired  the 
imagination  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  that  Country  and 
they  determined  to  go  and  see  for  themselves. 

“Manhattan  Island,  the  landing  place  of  our  Dutch 
ancestors  was,  in  1635  merely  a  small  trading  depot 
for  those  buying  and  shipping  of  furs.” 

“In  the  year  1663  Wouter  Van  Twiller  was  appoint¬ 
ed  governor  of  the  province.  During  the  Governor¬ 
ship  of  Van  Twiller,  a  tract  of  land  was  purchased  on 
Long  Island  from  the  Indians.” 
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“This  tract  of  the  very  finest  farm  lands  was  after¬ 
wards  sold  in  small  parcels  to  the  settlers.  It  was 
designated  on  the  map  as  “Van  Twillers  Flats.”  On 
this  tract  at  some  time  before  the  year  1700,  all  three 
Hoogeland  Families  had  homes  and  farms.” 

“The  first  newcomers  to  new  Netherlands  were 
as  anxious  to  have  a  church  and  educational  privi¬ 
leges  as  were  their  Puritan  neighbors.  History  has 
been  well  served  by  the  record  kept  by  the  Dutch 
Minister,  and  no  doubt  our  present  school  system  is 
indebted  for  its  inception  to  the  early  schools  of  New 
Amsterdam  where  the  expense  of  their  support  was 
met  by  a  general  tax.” 

“The  first  church  in  New  Amsterdam  was  built  on 
a  beautiful  spot  near  what  is  now  Pearl  St.  Here  on 
Sundays  were  gathered  devout  worshipers  to  listen 
to  their  beloved  Dominie.” 

It  would  occur  to  me  that  the  real  test  of  the  character 
of  any  Nation  or  people  should  be  commensurated  with 
their  interest  in  the  furtherance  of  Religious  teaching 
and  Christian  culture. 

“By  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  well-to-do  farmers  had  commodious  and  com¬ 
fortable  dwellings.  The  first  story  was  of  stone  or 
frame  covered  with  cedar  shingles,  and  along  pic¬ 
turesque  curving  roof  formed  the  porch  or  stoop,  mak¬ 
ing  also  a  roomy  garret  or  second  story,  often  used 
for  the  storing  of  corn  or  meal.” 

“The  family  rooms  were  all  on  the  floor,  of  which 
the  kitchen  was  the  room  principally  used.  A  huge 
fire-place  very  often  extended  across  the  whole  end 
of  this  room  and  furnished  all  necessary  accomoda¬ 
tions  for  cooking  and  warmth,  affording  light  also  for 
the  long  winter  evenings.” 

On  our  own  kitchen  wall,  worked  with  needle  and 
yarn  and  framed,  and  hung  there  by  the  mortal  fingers 
of  the  “inset”  writer  is  the  following  motto: 

“Lifers  riches  other  rooms  adorn, 

But  in  a  kitchen  home  is  bom.” 
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“The  geneology  of  a  family  should  not  consist  mere¬ 
ly  of  names  in  the  line  of  descent.  In  addition  to  these 
it  should  present  biographical  sketches  to  those  in  that 
line  who  ought  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance,  thus  honoring  those  who  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  honor.” 

“The  genealogy  of  the  Hoagland  Family  in  the 
Black  Swamp  and  near,  starts  with  Christoffel  (Chris¬ 
topher  in  English)  Hoogelandt,  the  second  one  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  family.” 

“This  sturdy  pioneer  was  born  in  Holland  in  1634. 
He  came  from  Haarlam  to  New  Amsterdam  when  a 
youth.  He  was  a  clerk  in  a  Mercantile  House  and  it 
appears  on  coming  of  age  he  commenced  business  for 
himself,  and  became  an  eminent  Merchant.” 

I  have  no  doubt  this  was  true  of  Christoffel  Hooge¬ 
landt.  This  was  in  a  day  when  the  buying  and  shipping  of 
furs  was  the  principal  business  in  New  Netherlands. 
Those  Merchants  were  in  a  class  by  themselves.  They 
would  buy  of  the  trappers  and  traders  and  of  the  Indians, 
and  ship  boat  loads  to  Europe. 

These  merchants  became  immensely  wealthy  and 
stood  high  in  the  annals  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  Chris¬ 
toffel  was  one  of  them,  and  it  is  from  him  that  the  branch 
of  the  Family  hereabout  is  descended,  —  from  Chris¬ 
toffel  Hoogelandt. 

“Christoffel  married  Miss  Catrina  (Catherine) 
Cregier,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Martin  Cregier  a  noted 
Dutch  officer  under  Kieft  and  Stuyvesant.” 

“This  marriage  gave  young  Hoogelandt  social  stand¬ 
ing  and  shows  that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  his 
community.  While  yet  young  he  was  regarded  as  a 
leading  citizen.  Evidently  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and 
character,  we  see  him  filling  his  place  with  the  best 
citizens.” 

“Christoffel  was  the  father  of  seven  sons  and  one 
daughter  as  follows:  Dirck,  Elizabeth,  Harmon  (died 
young) ,  Christopher,  Francis,  Jacob,  Harmon,  (usual¬ 
ly  called  Harmanus.)  ” 
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“Four  of  these  died  early  and  the  sons  of  Dirck, 
Christopher,  and  Harmanus  are  the  only  ones  whose 
descendents  have  been  traced.” 

“We  are  especially  interested  in  Harmanus,  born 
March  22,  1681  and  died  Nov.  8,  1771  as  both  Grand¬ 
father  and  Grandmother  Arietta  trace  their  lineage 
from  him  —  Harmanus.” 

“Grandfather  John  and  Grandmother  Arietta  were 
distant  cousins.” 

“Harmanus,  the  eighth  child  of  Christoffel  was  born 
Feb.  18,  1681.  He  was  a  farmer  at  Klatlands,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  and  owned  considerable  property  including  one 
or  more  slaves.  He  married  Adrianna  Stoothoof.  Nine 
children  were  born  to  them,  two  of  which  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  us  because  Grandmother  traces  her  line  from 
the  fifth  child  of  this  marriage  —  Martinus  —  and 
Grandfather  traces  his  line  from  the  eighth  child 
named  Harmanus  1st  for  his  father.  In  other  words 
the  great  grandfathers  of  Grandfather  and  Grand¬ 
mother  were  brothers.  Harmanus  2nd  was  born  Jan. 
1,  1725  and  died  in  1806. 

“This  Family  is  as  follows: 

1.  Christopher. 

2.  Alida. 

3.  Johnanna. 

4.  Garret. 

5.  Martinus  —  born  Oct.  27,  1716;  died  March  4, 
1804  (Grandmother  ancestor) 

6.  Catherine. 

7.  Albert. 

8.  Harmanus  —  born  Jan.  1,  1725;  died  1806 
(Grandfather’s  ancestor) . 

9.  Helena.  (She  married  Peter  Vanderbilt  March 
30,1772.)” 

“From  here  we  will  trace  Grandfather’s  line,  then 
return  and  trace  Grandmother’s  line  both  from  Har¬ 
manus  1st. 

Harmanus  2nd,  son  of  Harmanus  1st  was  born  at 
Flatlands,  Long  Island;  married  Stynie  Van  Gelder. 
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He  was  a  thrifty  farmer.  He  died  in  1806.  He  had  one 
child,  Lucas  Hoagland,  born  at  Flatlands,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  He  moved  with  his  father  to  Somerset  County, 

N.  J.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Raritan  River  in  Hills¬ 
borough  Twp.  He  married  Mary  Bunn.  They  had  ten 
children.  He  died  in  1821.” 

EXPLANATORY:  I  have  often  wondered  how  the 
Hoaglands  chanced  to  get  into  New  Jersey  from  Long 
Island:  The  above  paragraph  tells,  — —  Harmanus  2nd  had 
one  child,  Lucas  Hoagland  who  with  his  father  Harmanus 
2nd  moved,  it  seems,  from  Long  Island  to  Somerset 
County,  N.  J.  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Raritan  River. 

“Lucas  Hoagland  married  Mary  Bunn.  They  had 
ten  children.  He  died  in  1821.  Harmanus  3rd  born  1774, 
died  1831.  He  wrote  his  name  Herman  L.  and  was 
often  called  Herman  Tertius.  He  was  the  first  son  of 
Lucas  Hoagland.  He  married  Catherine  Garretson.  He 
was  a  blacksmith  and  wheelright.  They  had  eight 
children.  Their  eighth  child  was  our  Grandfather 
John  Herman  Hoagland  born  Sept  2,  1816.” 

“The  children  of  this  family  were  as  follows: 

1.  Sarah,  born  Jan.  15,  1801;  died  1880,  and  was 
unmarried. 

2.  Mary,  born  July  23,  1802,  died  Feb.  28,  1810. 

3.  Garrett,  born  Jan.  5,  1804. 

4.  Lucas,  born  Dec.  6,  1806;  died  Feb.  2,  1810. 

5.  John,  born  Apr.  3, 1809;  died  Feb.  18, 1810. 

6.  Lucas,  born  Apr.  19,  1810;  died  Aug.  31,  1879. 

7.  Mary,  born  Sept.  22,  1813;  (married  John  Ber¬ 
gen  Hoagland.) 

8.  John  Herman,  born  Sept.  2,  1816,  (our  grand¬ 
father.)  ” 

NOTE  —  This  record  was  found  in  the  ancestral 
Bible  and  goes  back  to  the  original  Long  Island 
Family.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  widow  of  Lucas 
Hoagland,  who  lives  with  Mr.  Crowell  near  Flagville, 

N.  J. 

“Now  to  go  back  to  trace  Grandmother’s  Arietta’s 
line.” 
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“Christoff el  Hoagland,  born  1634;  died  1684  —  (see 
Grandfather’s  line.)’’ 

“Harmanus  Hoagland  8th  child  of  Christoffel,  (Line 
of  grandfather  and  grandmother  the  same  to  here). 
He  was  an  Elder  in  the  Flatbush  Church.  He  married 
Adrianna  Stoothoof.  They  had  nine  children,  (see  list 
before  mentioned).  Their  fifth  child  was  Martinus 
Hoagland,  born  Oct.  27,  1716.  His  wife  was  Annatte. 
They  lived  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Raritan  River 
near  Hillsborough,  in  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  He  had  a 
farm  of  120  acres.” 

“He  was  interested  in  Church  matters. '  The  con¬ 
sistory  was  constituted  at  Neshanic,  Aug.  25,  1732  at 
a  meeting  held  by  the  Congregation.  In  Oct.  1703  it 
was  planned  to  build  the  Church  where  it  now  stands. 
He  was  one  of  the  Church  Masters.  He  was  an  Elder 
in  1764.” 

“From  him  Grandmother  traces  her  lineage.  He  was 
a  brother  of  Harmanus  Hoagland  the  eighth  child  of 
Harmanus  1st  from  whom  Grandfather  descends. 
Here  the  lines  meet.  He,  Martinus  Hoagland,  had  three 
children.  The  second  one,  “John  Hoagland,  son  of 
Martinus,  was  bom  at  South  Branch,  Somerset 
County,  N.  J.,  Nov.  21,  1761;  died  Oct.  5,  1835.  He 
married  Sarah  Bergen,  daughter  of  George  Bergen. 
John  was  a  Captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  They 
had  six  children,  the  5th  child  being  George  Bergen 
Hoagland,  son  of  John,  born  at  South  Branch,  Somer¬ 
set  County,  N.  J.,  June  3,  1792;  died  Feb.  10,  1864.  He 
married  Lucretia  Vanderipe  June  3,  1815.  They  had 
seven  children,  all  born  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J., 
and  baptized  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Ne¬ 
shanic,  N.  J.  Their  children  were  as  follows.” 

“1.  John,  born  August  19,  1817. 

2.  Arietta,  born  Oct.  5,  1819,  (our  grandmother.) 

3.  Sarah,  bom  Oct.  17,  1821,  (lived  with  grand¬ 
mother  32  years:  came  to  Ohio  in  1868;  died  in 
1900. 

4.  Martin,  born  April  11,  1824. 
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5.  Abraham  V.,  born  Sept.  6,  1825  (came  to  Ohio 
with  grandmother  in  1840.) 

6.  Jacob,  born  Sept.  22,  1828. 

7.  Anna,  born  Feb.  14,  1835.” 

“On  May  22, 1840,  John  Herman  Hoagland  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Arietta  Hoagland,  daughter  of  Geo.  B.  and 
Lucretia  Vanderipe  Hoagland.  The  following  year  in 
Oct.,  1841,  they  packed  their  goods  in  a  covered  wagon 
which  wound  its  creaking  way  over  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  to  Monroe,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio.  It  was  another 
version  of  the  old  story  of  Rachel  journeying  beside 
her  husband  into  a  strange  country.” 

This  completes  the  genealogy  of  the  Hoagland  Family 
in  America  as  far  as  we  are  interested;  there  were  many 
other  families  that  emigrated  to  New  Netherlands  besides 
the  Hoaglands;  Four  Hoagland  men  first  came  over;  one 
of  these  returned  to  Holland  leaving  Christoffel,  Dirck 
Jansen,  and  Cornelis  Andrieszen  in  this  country.  None  of 
the  four  were  known  to  be  related.  The  three  who  re¬ 
mained  here  married,  raised  families,  and  were  farmers 
on  Van  Twiller’s  Flats  on  Long  Island.  We  are  interested 
only  in  Christoffel  because  from  him  has  our  line  been 
followed  down  to  the  present  time. 

If  your  name  is  Hoagland,  it  may  be  possible  that  you 
are  a  direct  descendent  of  the  other  two  of  whom  no  trace 
as  far  as  we  know  has  been  brought  down. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  of  the  Family  that  as  they 
became  more  numerous  they  branched  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Many  went  up  the  Hudson  to  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Orange;  others  lingered  in  New  Amsterdam,  while 
some  followed  the  Connecticut  River  leaving  others  to 
find  new  homes  in  the  Raritan  Country  of  New  Jersey. 

The  descendents  of  Christoffel  seemed  to  be  of  this 
number  who  were  fascinated  with  the  farming  district 
of  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey  and  to  this  beautiful 
region  they  were  wont  to  move. 

This  “Raritan  Region”  was  drained  by  the  Raritan 
River.  It  had  its  north  branch,  its  south  branch,  and  where 
the  two  streams  joined  it  was  called  the  main  Raritan 
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River  which  flowed  east  empt3ring  into  Raritan  Bay  near 
the  City  of  Perth  Amboy.  It  must  have  been  a  romantic 
stream  for  the  word  Raritan  is  certainly  a  synon3nii  of 
the  word,  Romance. 

These  Dutch  farmers  who  had  moved  in  bought  and 
owned  farms  in  every  direction.  They  were  an  honest  and 
thrifty  folk,  much  like  the  Swiss;  they  attended  strictly 
to  their  own  affairs,  appreciating  the  fact  that  their  lot 
had  been  cast  in  a  country  flowing  with  milk  and  honey 
that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  sow  and  then  to  reap.  Thus 
they  lived  in  this  Raritan  Region  from  one  generation  to 
another  and  it  is  from  Christoff  el  and  the  New  Jersey 
Hoaglands  that  we  in  Wood  County  and  the  Black  Swamp 
trace  our  origins. 

These  Hoaglands  were  very  religious  people.  After 
purchasing  farms  and  moving  on  thereto  the  next  step 
was  to  build  them  a  Church.  After  the  thirty  years  war 
in  the  Netherlands  had  been  concluded  this  Nation  es¬ 
poused  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  while  they  never 
inveighed  against  any  other  Christian  sect,  yet  they  cast 
their  lot  with  Protestantism  and  were  almost  universally 
known  to  have  been  followers  of  the  teaching  of  John 
Calvin. 

Dutch  Reform  Churches  were  spread  all  over  New 
Netherlands,  at  Albany,  in  New  Amsterdam,  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  in  the  Raritan  Valley  of  New  Jersey.  Wherever 
there  were  Dutch,  one  would  find  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church. 

It  has  often  been  asked  why  New  Netherland’s  life  in 
America  was  so  short,  — —  the  years  being  from  1610  to 
1664,  - —  a  matter  of  fifty  four  years?  During  that  time 
it  had  boasted  four  Dutch  governors;  viz.,  Peter  Minuet, 
Wouter  Van  Twiller,  William  Keift,  and  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant.  The  Dutch  Republic  in  Europe  was  composed  of 
several  surrounding  states,  of  which  Holland  was  the 
center.  This  was  the  outcome  of  the  Thirty  Years  War, 
in  which  England,  Holland,  Norway  and  Sweden  were  at 
War  with  Spain,  lliese  countries  won  the  war  against 
Spain  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  her  downfall.  Nether- 
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lands  in  Europe  was  a  loose  Confederation  of  small  states 
ruled  over  by  the  States  General.  This  was  the  status  of 
affairs  at  the  time  New  Netherlands  in  America  was 
founded.  The  Dutch  in  America  were  a  peace  loving  people 
and  that  is  why  they  never  got  very  far  in  the  matter  of 
Empire. 

England  had  been  an  ally  of  the  Dutch  against  Spain, 
but  now  that  that  war  was  won,  she  forgot  her  alliance 
and  from  her  Colonies  in  New  England  her  encroachment 
became  more  and  more  violent,  till  she  in  1664  swallowed 
up  New  Netherlands  tooth  and  toe  nail  and  New  Amster¬ 
dam  was  called  New  York  and  the  name  of  Fort  Orange 
was  changed  to  Albany.  However,  the  Dutch  folks  who 
had  been  citizens  of  New  Netherlands  never  changed  but 
kept  right  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  their  way. 

This  was  why  New  Netherlands  as  a  state  was  of  short 
duration,  for  she  was  overpowered  by  England  who  next 
went  on  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  to  subjugate 
Canada,  only  to  be  rebuffed  in  our  Revolutionary  War 
when  she  lost  these  United  States,  a  probable  example 
of  one’s  “Chickens  coming  home  to  roost.”  Nations  can  do 
wrong  as  well  as  an  Individual. 

IN  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 

George  Bergen  Hoagland,  with  his  wife  Lucre tia  Van- 
deripe  Hoagland  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  country  a  few 
miles  east  of  Neshanic  and  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  a 
place  they  used  to  call  “Flagtown.”  It  was  a  beautiful 
farming  country  and  George  Bergen  and  his  Lucretia  had 
not  a  thing  to  wory  about.  They  had  seven  childen  all 
well  and  healthy,  the  second  child  Arietta  having  been 
born  Oct.  5,  1819,  who  then  was  twenty  years  old.  The 
seven  sons  and  daughters  were  all  members  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  at  Neshanic,  having  all  been  baptized 
in  infancy  by  their  beloved  Dominie  (Pastor)  Rev.  Gabriel 
Ludlow,  pastor  there  1821-1878.  On  Sunday  afternoons. 
Arietta  would  look  for  the  coming  of  John  Herman  for 
he  was  always  welcome  and  generally  served  with  some 
delicacy  that  had  been  prepared  by  Arietta’s  mother.  It 
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was  noised  about  that  he  was  there  seeking  Arietta’s  hand 
and  which,  folks  thought,  would  gladly  be  given  when 
the  time  came,  for  John  Herman  was  an  exemplary 
fellow,  with  the  best  of  habits  and  a  good  worker. 

One  Sunday  evening  as  the  father  and  mother  sat  in 
their  places  in  easy  chairs,  John  Herman  followed  by 
Arietta,  approached  the  parents  and  said,  “I  come  to  you 
tonight  asking  for  your  daughter’s  hand  which  she  has 
graciously  tendered  me,  and  for  your  kind  permission  to 
become  her  husband?”  Everything  was  very  still  for  a 
while,  till  Lucretia  said,  — —  “George,^answer  the  young 
man,  he  is  waiting,”  and  turning  toward  his  wife,  he  said, 
“What  say  you  Lucretia,”  and  she  gave  assent  by  an  al¬ 
most  inaudible  “yes”,  and  John  replied  by  saying,  “Yes.” 

This  all  happened  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  the  Farm 
Home  of  George  Bergan  Hoagland  and  his  wife  Lucretia 
Vanderipe  Hoagland  near  that  place  known  as  “Flag- 
town”,  Somerset  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

By  a  pre-arranged  visit  with  Rev.  Gabriel  Ludlow, 
D.D.,  John  Herman  and  Arietta  journeyed  to  the  little 
parsonage  of  Dr.  Ludlow,  and  before  witnesses  were 
married  on  May  22,  1840,  receiving  from  him  a  prayer 
asking  the  “Blessing  of  God  and  the  Church,”  upon  this 
young  couple. 

John  Herman  had  fitted  up  a  small  cottage  not  far 
from  the  parental  home  and  into  this  they  moved  to  begin 
life  as  it  was  to  be  lived  while  they  yet  had  to  stay  in 
the  Raritan  Country  of  New  Jersey  as  we  shall  soon  see 
was  not  for  very  long. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  John  Herman  and  Arietta 
were  married  on  May  22,  1840  and  that  John  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  little  home  into  which  they  moved  temporarily 
while  they  were  to  remain  in  Neshanic,  Somerset  Co., 
New  Jersey. 

Older  folks  will  never  be  able  to  understand  why 
young  people  want  to  go  by  themselves  after  they  are 
married,  but  they  do! 

It  will  be  interesting  to  enter  into  some  delineation  of 
the  characters  of  John  Herman  and  his  wife.  Arietta,  be- 
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fore  they  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  their  future 
moves. 

With  every  newly  married  couple,  a  more  or  less  ex¬ 
tended  time  subsequent  to  their  marriage  is  taken  up  with 
what  today  is  called  the  “Honey  Moon.”  During  this 
period  little  or  nothing  is  learned  by  either  as  to  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  other.  It  is  a  season  of  supreme 
fogginess.  But  after  this  “Honey  Moon”  is  over,  the  true 
character  of  the  couple  begins  to  become  apparent.  So 
it  was  with  John  Herman  and  Arietta  Hoagland!  John 
Herman  used  to  say  that  he  knew  everything  about  his 
wife  up  to  about  a  year  after  they  were  tied,  but  after  this 
he  discovered  he  knew  nothing,  —  absolutely  nothing. 
All  he  could  figure  out  was  that  he  had  taken  her  “for 
better  or  worse.” 

We  get  it  by  study  and  by  the  outcome  of  future  events 
that  John  was  one  of  those  plodding  Dutchmen  who  was 
a  hard  worker,  honest,  and  true  as  a  die,  a  good  provider, 
but  without  much  of  a  forward  look;  that  is,  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  common  things  of  life  and  had 
little  vision  of  the  future.  But  Arietta  was  different.  She 
was  used  to  getting  things  done.  She  had  an  acute  vision 
of  the  future.  She  wasn’t  at  all  satisfied  with  New  Jersey. 
She  said  one  day,  “John,  I  am  not  satisfied  here.  I  dream 
every  day  of  the  west,  of  the  land  that  is  both  cheap  and 
fertile,  a  place  to  buy  and  own  a  farm  that  can  be  called 
our  own,  where  we  can  raise  our  children  and  where 
their  social  advantages  and  education  is  assured,  and 
where,  when  we  get  old,  they  will  say.  Father  and  Mother 
was  a  success  and  not  a  failure,  and  I  tell  you  that  such 
a  place  and  such  a  time  is  in  our  future,  and  awaits  and 
beckons  us  to  come.” 

It  now  began  to  dawn  on  John  what  kind  of  a  woman 
he  had  married  for  his  wife.  It  troubled  him  not  a  little. 
He  wasn’t  used  to  such  ambition.  He  had  found  out  some¬ 
thing. 

After  this  volley  he  got  up  and  went  out  to  his  shop. 
Arietta  let  him  go.  Out  there  he  began  to  think  and  to 
see  into  the  years  ahead.  He  stiffened  his  muscles;  he 
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squared  his  shoulders;  a  new  vision  had  appeared  unto 
him,  and  he  was  ready  to  take  the  plunge  that  necessar- 
ially  lay  ahead  whatever  it  might  be. 

The  next  day  Arieta  walked  up  to  visit  her  mother. 
Lucretia  saw  her  coming  and  as  she  opened  the  gate  called 
out,  “Hello,  daughter.  I’m  glad  you  came;  sit  down  and 
tell  us  the  news.  Sarah  says  she’s  lonesome,  without  you; 
she  says  she’s  going  to  be  an  old  maid  and  live  with  you 
some  day.”  “Well,”  said  Arietta,  “she  may  have  to  come 
west  to  Ohio  as  John  and  I  have  decided  about  to  go  there 
in  September.”  “Now,  you  don’t  tell  me^”  said  her  mother; 
“how  shall  we  ever  get  along  without  you;  what  will  your 
father  say;  leave  New  Jersey,  Oh  my  Soul!  we  may 
never  see  you  again;  Ohio  is  a  long  way  off  and  we  are 
old;  what  will  Neshanic  do  without  you  and  John;  you 
were  both  baptized  as  children  in  this  Church  by  Dr. 
Gabriel  Ludlow;  catechized  each  week;  sat  in  your  places 
in  the  pews  each  Sunday,  taught  classes  in  religion,  and 
now  you  want  to  leave  us  and  it;  Oh  my  Soul,  what  will 
become  of  us?” 

Lucretia  had  her  head  hidden  in  her  apron,  but  when 
she  was  over  weeping.  Arietta  had  gone. 

Those  must  have  been  sad  times  for  fathers  and 
mothers  whose  children  got  the  pioneering  spirit  in  the 
blood  and  the  far  away  West  in  their  vision. 

When  Arietta  got  home  John  was  not  to  be  seen.  She 
listened  and  heard  someone  working  out  in  the  shop;  but 
before  entering  she  overheard  John  talking  to  himself 
and  this  is  what  he  said,  “If  we  go  West,  we  shall  need 
some  safe  place  to  carry  our  money,  and  I  am  going  to 
build  a  strong  box  with  tills  in  it  that  will  hold  exactly 
a  silver  dollar  and  we  can  pile  enough  of  these  one  upon 
the  other  to  make  the  purchase  we  will  need.”  “What  are 
you  doing,  John,”  said  Arietta?  “I’m  making  a  “cherry 
wood”  box  in  which  to  carry  our  money  when  we  start 
west  in  September,  —  a  box  with  tills  in  it.  I  have  already 
sixty  nine  silver  dollars  which  has  been  lying  around  to 
commence  the  fill  up.  I  have  been  saving  them  for  ten 
years,  ever  since  I  began  work  at  twenty  five  cents  a  day.” 
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“I’d  save  my  small  change  and  when  there  was  enough 
I’d  exchange  them  for  a  dollar.” 

At  this  moment,  Arietta  produced  from  under  her 
folded  apron  twenty  two  more  shining  pieces,  saying, 
“John,  these  will  help  and  along  with  yours  they  will 
carry  us  nearer  our  goal  which  is  a  home  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  call  our  own,  —  and  this  beautiful  “cherry  wood” 
box  with  its  tills,  its  cover,  and  lock  and  key;  this  will  re¬ 
main  a  keep  sake  through  the  years  for  our  children  and 
our  grand-children.” 

OFF.  FOR  THE  WEST 

Just  as  young  married  folks  have  no  idea  of  what  life 
means,  so  John  Herman  and  Arietta  had  no  idea  of  what 
lay  before  them.  During  the  month  of  August,  1840,  their 
time  was  mostly  taken  up  with  getting  ready  for  their 
Western  trek.  John  Herman  had  a  reliable  team  of  horses 
and  had  bought  a  covered  wagon  of  a  fellow  who  had 
given  up  the  proposed  jaunt.  It  was  a  staunch  vehicle  and 
made  by  hand  of  the  best  of  wood.  The  bows  were  two 
inches  wide  and  1/2  inch  thick,  and  these  had  been  bolted 
to  the  sides  of  the  wagon  box,  the  bows  from  the  bottom 
of  the  box  to  where  they  curved  were  at  least  six  feet  high 
and  were  securely  covered  with  rain  proof  canvas  which 
could  be  closed  in  front  as  well  as  in  back  so  this  made  a 
secure  retreat  in  case  of  storm. 

Arietta  had  managed  the  packing  up  of  the  wagon. 
She  put  in  every  conceivable  necessary  thing  that  could 
be  imagined. 

She  told  John  to  keep  his  hands  off  of  the  packing  as 
she  well  knew  what  they  would  neeed  on  a  journey  of 
this  kind. 

John  carried  out  the  andirons,  the  crane,  the  old 
pair  of  tongs  that  they  would  need,  also  the  valuable 
“cherry  wood”  box  which  she  placed  under  the  seat  where 
the  driver  would  sit;  all  of  these  things  in  their  proper 
place  and  out  of  the  way.  Hanging  to  the  inside  of  the 
canvas  was  their  good  clothes,  while  the  ones  they  had 
on  were  to  travel  in.  Their  eatables  they  carried  was  in 
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dry  form,  such  as  potatoes,  corn,  cornmeal,  salt,  a  jar  of 
lard,  and  the  usual  four  gallon  jar  of  pork  in  brine.  They 
were  well  supplied  with  imperishable  food,  but  their 
fresh  meats  they  would  find  on  the  way.  John  did  not  for¬ 
get  his  gun.  All  travellers  in  those  days  carried  a  follow¬ 
ing  piece  in  their  covered  wagon.  On  the  inside  of  the 
wagon  was  the  bedding,  which  at  night  was  so  placed  on 
the  floor  that  a  comfortable  rest  could  be  had. 

All  aboard,  they  left  Flagtown  on  Sept.  3,  1840,  passing 
the  old  parental  home  on  their  way  West.  They  stopped  a 
little  while  to  say  “Good  Bye”  and  as  they  were  lost  in 
the  distance  they  could  see  George  Bergan  Hoagland  and 
Lucretia  Vanderipe  Hoagland  standing  in  the  road  gazing 
after  them  as  they  faded  in  the  haze  of  the  morning.  Pass¬ 
ing  the  little  parsonage  of  Rev.  Gabriel  Ludlow,  pastor  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Neshanic,  this  venerable 
old  Dominie  waved  a  farewell,  and  offered  a  prayer  for 
their  physical  and  spiritual  well  being. 

They  had  not  gone  many  miles  till  they  noticed  some 
one  following  them,  partly  walking  and  partly  on  a  run. 
Who  could  it  be  and  what  was  wanted?  As  the  stranger 
came  nearer  they  recognized  him  to  be  Abraham,  Ariet¬ 
ta’s  young  brother.  John  Herman  stopped  the  horses  and 
a  parley  was  held.  “What  do  you  want,”  asked  Arietta, 
“is  something  wrong  what  do  you  want?”  “I  want  to  go 
with  you  and  John,”  said  her  brother  who  was  only  six¬ 
teen. 

“Mother  said  she  didn’t  care,  if  I  wanted  to  go,  and  I 
want  so  to  go,”  and  Arietta  hesitated.  After  young  Abra¬ 
ham  had  fully  explained  matters  and  she  had  reason  to 
believe  him,  he  clambered  into  the  wagon  and  they  were 
on  their  way. 

That  night  they  stopped  just  short  of  entering  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  were  about  to  say  “Adieu”  to  old  New  Jersey, 
and  the  beautiful  Raritan  Country.  They  fed  and  watered 
their  horses  and  tethered  them  to  the  wagon,  had  their 
supper  and  went  to  sleep. 

John  and  Jacob  slept  soundly  but  Arietta  did  not.  She 
lay  awake  for  some  time  wondering  if  her  ambition  to  go 
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into  an  almost  unknown  West  hadn’t  sort  of  got  out  of 
bounds?  She  finally  concluded  that  since  the  thing  had 
been  agreed  upon,  it  was  a  matter  of  “do  or  die”  and  she 
would  never  let  anyone  even  suspect  that  this  change 
from  New  Jersey  to  Ohio  had  ever  been  questioned  in  her 
mind;  so,  she  too  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  they  passed  from  New  Jersey  into 
Pennsylvania  and  were  now  forty  miles  from  where  they 
started.  Among  old  and  forgotten  papers  it  has  been  my 
supreme  pleasure  as  well  as  satisfaction  to  dig  up  an  old 
“Diary”  of  the  trip  west  that  was  written  down  as  they 
progressed  on  their  way. 

This  “Diary”  was  kept  for  many  years  and  it  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  it  was  found.  It  was  written  down  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  a  woman  and  was  no  doubt  Arietta’s  own  com¬ 
position.  Women  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  written  ac¬ 
count  of  their  comings  and  goings  and  especially  of  a 
journey  into  an  unknown  region.  These  pamphlets  are 
filed  away  and  forgotten  till  some  one  in  later  years 
discovers  their  importance  and  brings  them  to  light. 

John  said  that  they  would  take  a  general  direction 
toward  the  West,  at  the  same  tme  bearing  to  the  south  as 
the  roads  permitted  them  to  go  in  that  direction.  They 
were  acquainted  by  reading,  with  the  then  new  Cumber¬ 
land  Road  or  as  it  was  then  called  the  National  Road  that 
led  over  the  Mountains  into  the  west.  The  route  that  they 
had  to  take  must  bear  much  to  the  south  in  order  to  hook 
up  with  this  National  Road.  By  this  “Diary”  the  next  jaunt 
after  entering  Pennsylvania  was  through  the  town  of 
Pottstown  then  forty  one  miles  away  and  was  where  their 
western  trek  crossed  the  Schuylkill  River.  They  didn’t 
hurry.  It  would  probably  take  two  or  three  days  to  reach 
Pottstown.  The  roads  were  fairly  good  but  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  a  day  was  considered  a  fair  days  journey. 
Night  found  them  about  a  third  of  the  way  to  Pottstown, 
and  darkness  compelled  them  to  put  up  for  the  night. 
They  drew  up  in  a  little  grove,  unhitched  their  horses, 
tethered  and  fed  them,  ate  their  suppers  and  lay  down  to 
rest. 
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Eastern  Pennsylvania  was  a  beautiful  country  but  the 
farms  were  all  improved  and  inhabited  by  Irish  and 
Dutch.  Arietta  seemed  right  at  home  among  the  Dutch 
settlers.  They  all  wore  their  accustomed  wooden  shoes. 
Some  Quakers  were  in  evidence  for  William  Penn’s  heirs 
had  owned  a  great  portion  of  that  country,  and  the 
Quakers  were  a  fine  people. 

Next  morning  they  made  a  late  start.  Arietta  wanted 
to  do  the  driving  while  John  and  Abraham  walked  be¬ 
times.  Before  night  they  could  see  the  steeples  of  Potts- 
town  but  darkness  caused  them  to  stop  before  reaching 
that  place.  Arietta  said  she  was  tired,  her  seat  being  al¬ 
ways  on  top  of  the  “Cherry  Wood”  box  while  driving. 
Those  Dutch  girls  were  expert  horsemen.  The  Diary  said, 
“Four  miles  east  of  Pottstown  we  put  up  for  the  night.” 

The  next  morning  they  entered  Pottstown  and  also 
had  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Schuylkill  River  upon  which 
Pottstown  is  situated.  All  were  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
country.  In  1840  there  were  no  more  Indians  to  scalp 
settlers  and  in  fact  the  Indians  had  been  driven  away 
from  the  whole  length  of  the  National  Road  and  there 
was  no  more  danger  from  that  source.  It  will  be  noted 
from  the  old  Diary  that  fifteen  miles  a  day  was  the 
average  pace  during  the  entire  trip.  Some  days  twenty 
miles  would  be  paced  off  while  other  days  five  miles 
would  be  considered  a  days  travel.  Distances  fluctuated 
all  along  the  Covered  Wagon  Trip. 

After  leaving  Pottstown  they  journeyed  thirty  five 
miles  to  Columbia,  and  another  thirty  five  miles  to  York, 
and  then  due  west  fifty  miles  to  in  the  vicinity  of  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  which  is  near  old  Gettyburg  of  Civil  War 
fame.  Here  they  laid  up  for  two  days  to  let  the  horses  rest. 
The  writer  has  always  thought  that  of  all  states  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  the  most  beautiful. 

After  resting  two  or  three  days  John  turned  directly 
south  forty  five  miles  where  he  came  upon  the  great 
National  Road. 

They  had  now  come  in  all  a  distance  since  leaving  Ne- 
shanic  of  two  hundred  forty  seven  miles  and  were  then 
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in  the  town  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and  directly  on 
the  National  Road.  They  rested  here  one  whole  day.  Gaz¬ 
ing  west  they  saw  the  Mountains  beginning  to  loom  up, 
—  the  Alleghenies.  These  treacherous  heights  were  yet 
to  be  crossed  before  Ohio  was  to  be  seen. 

“What  think  you.  Arietta,”  queried  John?  She  gazed 
off  at  the  Mountains,  then  said,  “We  only  have  to  cross 
one  at  a  time,  John.”  “Let’s  get  going  and  have  it 
over.”  “Well  begun  is  half  done.”  The  Alleghenies  over 
which  John  Herman  and  Arietta  had  to  travel  were  seven 
or  eight  in  number.  These  mountain  ridges  as  we  shall 
call  them  extended  both  north  and  south.  In  between 
these  ridges  there  would  usually  be  a  valley  of  flat 
country  easy  to  drive  over.  These  valleys  that  were  found 
between  each  Mountain  Ridge  also  extended  north  and 
south  the  same  direction  as  the  Mountain  Ridge.  During 
the  ice  age  millions  of  years  ago  these  valleys  were  run¬ 
ning  rivers  of  water  that  came  from  the  icebergs  that  lay 
melting  across  this  region.  In  those  times  the  extreme 
top  of  a  mountain  was  only  a  place  of  haven,  for  the 
valleys  were  a  mass  of  swirling,  whirling  water.  But  now, 
the  valleys  were  peaceful  and  the  tops  of  the  mountain 
ridges  were  either  to  be  avoided  or  dreaded  lest  the 
traveller  tumbled  down  the  mountain  side.  This  up  and 
down  National  Road  passed  through  this  region  for  ap¬ 
proximately  one  hundred  fifty  miles,  that  is,  this  dis¬ 
tance  must  be  travelled  either  driving  through  a  valley 
or  making  a  gradual  mountain  climb  of  perhaps  three  or 
four  miles  and  then  when  on  the  summit  a  dreary 
descent  at  some  places  of  four  miles  down  grade,  (steep 
in  some  places)  till  another  valley  was  reached.  This  trip 
may  have  been  entertaining  to  some  but  was  monotonous 
in  the  extreme  to  John  Herman. 

To  Arietta  it  was  just  a  means  to  an  end,  and  she  would 
say,  “John  Herman,  we  are  about  to  go  down  hill  now, 
so  chain  the  hind  wheels  of  the  wagon  so  they’ll  slide  as 
the  horses  will  have  all  they  can  do  to  keep  from  being 
run  over.” 

John  would  chain  each  hind  wheel  to  the  sides  of  the 
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box  as  a  brake  in  going  down  the  mountain;  this  would 
make  the  hind  wheels  slide;  by  this  means  the  wagon 
was  kept  at  a  halt,  and  the  horses  became  used  to  caring 
for  themselves,  that  is,  with  front  hoofs  planted  firmly 
in  the  turf  or  sand  they  were  able  to  keep  their  upright 
position.  The  longest  descent  down  any  mountain  crossed 
over  was  four  miles  to  the  bottom.  John  Herman  used 
to  drive  in  pockerish  places  and  always  sat  on  the  old 
“Cherry  Wood”  box,  the  favorite  sitting  place  of  Arietta 
when  she  drove  team  which  was  often  in  going  through 
better  country.  In  numerous  places  the  old  Diary  pages 
are  missed  at  this  time  and  it  is  jessed  ,  that  it  was 
during  the  days  while  passing  over  the  Alleghanies  on  the 
National  Road.  At  that  time  the  trip  was  so  exciting  that 
she  may  have  forgotten  the  interesting  things  of  the  day. 
The  United  States  Government  began  this  road  in  1818 
and  it  was  completed  through  Ohio  by  1840  the  very  year 
that  the  Hoaglands  used  it  as  a  travel  route. 

During  this  time  it  was  a  thorofare  used  by  thousands 
of  people  going  west.  This  National  Road  opened  all  of 
the  Central  Valley  to  the  pioneers  of  the  east.  There  was 
no  other  way  to  enter  this  vast  part  of  our  Country.  The 
road  was  made  as  safe  as  engineering  feats  could  make  it. 
It  was  a  vast  undertaking  and  along  its  edges  during  this 
time  there  could  be  seen  the  remains  of  wrecks  in  the 
way  of  dismantled  wagons,  covered  wagons,  animals  that 
had  died  due  to  the  strenuous  climb  over  the  Mountains 
as  well  as  other  evidences  that  must  have  shown  that  the 
treks  of  the  pioneers  were  not  entered  into  without  the 
possibility  of  hazzards  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

But  this  didn’t  halt  the  pioneers.  It  never  did.  I  re¬ 
member  well  the  skeletons  of  boats  picked  up  just  off 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  which  were  the  remains  of  boat  loads 
of  pioneers  from  Europe  that  went  down  to  a  watery 
grave  and  were  never  heard  of  again.  Did  it  stop  the 
trek  to  this  new  coimtry,  no,  the  next  boat  that  left 
Europe  was  full  of  people  who  defied  the  waves,  the 
storms,  and  the  elements  that  in  those  times  were  omni¬ 
present. 
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So  it  was  with  the  pioneers  who  settled  Ohio  and  who 
had  come  from  the  east  over  this  treacherous  National 
Road. 

The  neglected  Diary  began  again  just  as  John  Herman, 
and  Arietta  reached  the  bottom  of  the  last  Mountain  that 
was  to  be  passed  before  reaching  the  broad  plains  of 
good  old  Ohio. 

Of  course  there  were  hills  and  hills,  but  no  more 
mountains;  these  had  been  left  behind  forever,  and  they 
were  glad  not- with-standing  the  ejaculation  of  Arietta 
who  said,  — -  “I  think  that  the  trip  over  the  Alleghanies 
was  full  of  wonder  and  I  wouldn’t  have  missed  it  for  all 
the  world.”  Anyway,  Arietta  was  a  game  woman  and  a 
wife  who  was  worth  her  weight  in  gold. 

Well,  here  they  were  in  Ohio,  the  land  of  promise 
and  of  plenty.  John  said  if  there  was  no  objection  to  it 
he  would  keep  right  on  west  to  Zanesville  on  the  Nat’l 
Road  which  was  another  seventy  five  miles.  It  took  about 
four  days  to  reach  that  place.  At  Zanesville  they  took 
three  or  four  days  off  to  rest  the  horses  and  get  their 
bearings.  These  were  faithful  animals  and  upon  examina¬ 
tion  were  found  no  worse  for  the  long  trip.  John  Herman 
always  took  care  of  his  horses.  The  Dutch  were  that  way. 

At  Zanesville  John  said,  “We  can  turn  north  here  and 
look  the  Country  over  and  see  what  the  possibilities  are, 
—  what  do  you  say  Arietta?”  Arietta  was  non  comr 
mittal,  but  intimated  that  she  and  her  brother  Abraham 
had  been  talking  it  over  and  that  the  climate  was  much 
warmer  south  and  that  they  were  approaching  winter 
which  might  make  considerable  difference. 

“Alright,”  said  John  Herman,  “we  will  turn  south 
here  and  go  through  Chillicothe  about  forty  miles  and 
see  what  the  prospects  are  for  land.”  Thirty  miles  further 
from  Chillicothe  lay  the  village  of  Monroe,  Butler  County, 
and  here  by  agreement  of  all  the  three  they  stopped.  “It 
seems  just  like  home,”  said  Abraham,  and  “I  believe 
this  is  the  place  for  us,”  said  John  Herman,  and  Arietta 
said,  “Alright,  I  am  satisfied,  let’s  make  this  our  home 
anyway  for  a  while.” 
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A  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  in  town  offered 
John  his  farm  to  rent  and  the  deal  being  closed,  they  drove 
out  of  town  two  miles  and  there  began  to  unload.  Here 
they  were  in  Monroe,  Butler  County,  Ohio,  just  a  few 
miles  north  east  of  the  town  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  with 
which  all  of  us  are  well  acquainted  today. 

Summing  up  the  trip  from  Neshanic,  New  Jersey,  we 
find  that  they  travelled  by  covered  wagon  642  miles, 
and  that  they  arrived  in  Monroe  on  October  17,  1840, 
a  matter  of  46  days  after  leaving  Neshanic,  N.  J.,  which 
was  on  Sept.  2,  1840,  which  rate  of  travel  was  about  14 
miles  a  day.  * 

In  MONROE,  BUTLER  CO.,  OHIO 

At  least  they  were  in  Ohio!  The  state  Arietta  always 
wanted  to  see  and  live  in  and  that  was  something.  They 
were  on  a  rented  farm  of  eighty  acres,  and  John  Herman 
liked  the  farm  and  the  owner  liked  him,  but  their  great 
desire  was  to  own  a  farm  of  their  own,  and  in  fact  that’s 
what  they  had  in  mind  when  they  came  west.  Land  was 
too  dear  in  Butler  Co.,  it  being  an  old  region  long  settled 
up.  Here  in  December,  two  months  after  their  arrival  in 
Monroe,  a  little  girl  came  to  grace  their  home  and  they 
named  her  Catherine.  Four  other  children,  Lucretia, 
Sarah  Ann,  Mary  L.,  and  George  Bergen  were  born  in 
Monroe,  Butler  County,  Ohio.  The  story  is  told  that  an 
old  soldier  who  had  been  with  General  Harrison  in  Fort 
Meigs  told  John  Herman  what  a  beautiful  region  it  was 
up  here  on  the  Maumee  River,  and  that  land  could  be 
bought  for  one  dollar  an  acre. 

Fired  with  enthusiasm  John  Herman  left  on  horse¬ 
back  for  this  Maumee  Country  in  the  autumn  of  1848.  It 
was  a  dry  season  and  no  water  was  to  be  seen  anywhere 
in  this  old  Black  Swamp.  He  saw  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
country,  heavily  timbered,  rich  land,  and  that  it  had  a 
future,  and  any  one  who  owned  a  farm  here  would  be 
highly  thought  of  in  future  years.  This  was  all  true  of 
course  but.  Oh  what  a  country! 

I  might  add  there  were  “prospectors”  hanging  around 
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at  that  time  of  the  Fall  who  wanted  badly  to  sell  farms 
off  their  immense  tracts  of  land  they  had  purchased  be¬ 
fore.  Anyway,  John  Herman  then  and  there  bought  one 
hundred  sixty  acres  of  this  Black  Swamp  land  at  one 
dollar  an  acre,  near  the  then  Hamlet  of  Haskins,  Ohio, 
paying  part  of  the  purchase  price  out  of  the  “cherry* 
wood”  box  he  had  brought  all  the  way  from  New  Jersey, 
the  rest  to  be  paid  for  upon  their  arrival  here  the  next 
spring;  then  he  retraced  his  steps  back  to  Monroe 
County.  The  next  spring  when  young  George  Bergan 
was  six  weeks  old,  the  old  Covered  Wagon  was  resurect- 
ed  and  repaired  and  the  start  for  the  Black  Swamp  was 
begun.  They  were  warned  when  near  the  Blanchard 
River  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  through  the  Swamp 
and  that  they  had  better  follow  the  Sandusky  River  to 
the  Western  Reserve  Road  and  from  there  direct  to  the 
village  of  Perrysburg  near  where  their  farm  lay.  Their 
household  goods  they  had  loaded  on  to  a  canal  boat  and 
shipped  to  a  place  called  Waterville  by  way  of  the  Mau¬ 
mee  and  Erie  Canal  which  ran  through  that  place. 

This  was  in  the  spring  of  1849.  In  many  places  they 
were  compelled  to  cut  logs  twelve  feet  long  and  throw 
them  into  the  Swamp  cross  wise  in  order  that  the  team 
and  wagon  might  pass  over.  They  used  to  call  these  “cross 
ways”  in  an  early  day;  there  were  many  cross  ways  all 
over  the  Swamp  and  it  was  fortunate  that  there  was, 
for  without  them  the  Swamp  would  have  been  impassible. 
In  due  time  John  Herman  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
farm  he  had  purchased.  He  paid  the  balance  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  farm  out  of  the  old  “cherry  wood”  box  upon 
which  the  drivers  used  to  sit  while  driving  the  team  all 
the  way  from  New  Jersey.  When  they  arrived  they  moved 
into  a  “squatter’s”  house  that  had  been  vacated  on  the 
old  Clark  farm  till  their  house  was  ready  which  was 
quite  a  while. 

Imagine  if  you  can  the  deprivations  they  coped  with; 
it  was  fortunate  that  it  was  early  in  the  spring  which 
gave  John  Herman  time  to  get  a  few  things  done  for 
the  coming  winter;  for  winter  was  a  terrible  time  for 
those  who  had  just  moved  in. 
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This  was  in  the  year  1849  and  in  the  time  of  the  Gold 
Rush. 

All  hands  went  right  to  work  to  build  them  a  new 
house  on  their  farm;  when  the  house  was  partly  made 
ready  they  moved  in  without  its  being  plastered;  they 
had  a  large  fire  place  in  which  they  could  roll  a  back  log 
three  feet  long,  and  after  placing  the  andirons  in  place, 
they  piled  on  cut  wood  and  in  that  way  they  were  able 
to  keep  warm.  The  fire  place  had  a  hanging  crane  to 
which  there  hung  a  kettle  in  which  the  cooking  was  done. 
Gradually  the  house  was  finished  down  stairs,  the  upper 
part  where  the  boys  slept  was  not  completed  for  some 
time.  On  stormy  days  in  winter  the  wind  would  blow 
snow  through  the  cracks  of  the  upstairs  part,  but  every¬ 
thing  was  theirs,  the  farm  was  theirs,  and  what  a 
satisfaction  it  must  have  been  that  a  portion  of  God’s 
foot  stool  was  theirs  where  they  might  live  with  no  one 
to  molest  them  or  make  them  afraid.  There  must  be  a 
mighty  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  one  has  a  home  al¬ 
though  modest  and  even  uncomplete  in  this  old  world  of 
ours. 

John  Herman  set  about  to  plant  an  orchard  that  same 
summer,  clear  some  ground  upon  which  to  plant  a  field 
of  corn,  clear  a  place  for  a  garden  and  a  flower  bed  to 
raise  their  spirits,  and  gradually  to  complete  the  house 
below  and  above,  improve  this  and  that,  make  things 
more  comfortable  in  the  way  of  living,  and  finally  after 
many  years  to  gaze  about  over  fields  rich  in  everything 
needed  in  the  way  of  living  and  solid  contentment.  Oh 
what  a  Victory!  The  old  “cherry  wood”  box  with  its  tills 
for  silver  dollars;  the  old  andirons  and  tongs;  the  hanging 
of  the  crane;  the  covered  wagon  now  old  and  rickety; 
the  trip  over  the  mountains  from  far  away  New  Jersey; 
the  memory  of  their  father  and  mother’s  home  back  east; 
a  picture  of  old  Gabriel  Ludlow  on  the  center  table;  the 
remembrance  of  his  voice  as  he  bade  them  “farewell” 
as  they  passed  out  of  his  sight  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  daily  prayers;  the  birth  of  their  first  child  and  others; 
their  entry  into  this  horrid  Black  Swamp  that  they  helped 
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to  change  from  a  dense  wilderness  into  a  land  rich  in 
every  comfort  and  blessing.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this 
man  and  this  woman  were  able  to  cry  out  in  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  —  “I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  Faith?” 

In  this  house  and  on  this  farm  there  was  born  Eliza¬ 
beth  in  1851;  William  Henry  in  1854;  Ellen  Jane  n  1857; 
Julietta  in  1861;  (died  n  1862)  and  Harret  in  1864. 

Grandmother  Arietta  went  east  on  a  visit  in  1859,  and 
again  in  1868  when  she  brot  Aunt  Sarah  back  to  live  with 
her  the  remainder  of  her  life  as  she  often  said  she  would 
even  before  they  left  Neshanic,  N.  J.  In  1862  Julietta  be¬ 
came  ill  with  Diptheria  and  Lucretia  came  home  to  nurse 
her  and  they  both  died.  The  day  of  Lucretia’s  death  a 
letter  came  to  her  from  a  young  man  in  the  Army  of  the 
Civil  War;  she  was  too  ill  to  read  it  and  only  clasped  it 
to  her  bosom:  it  was  buried  with  her  unopened;  the  young 
man  being  killed  in  battle  never  saw  home  again. 

Such  were  some  of  the  tragedies  of  the  Black  Swamp. 
John  Herman  Hoagland  died  in  1874;  Arietta  his  wife  with 
usual  Dutch  courage  went  on  and  managed  the  farm;  she 
too  died  in  1892.  Whoever  visits  the  beautiful  Cemetery 
of  Union  Hill  can  read  the  epitaphs  carved  on  their 
Monument.  Such  was  the  beginning  and  the  final  end  of 
this  family  in  the  Black  Swamp. 

OUR  OWN  FAMILY  HISTORY 

IT  MAY  BE  interesting  in  the  coming  years  to  some 
or  all  of  our  children  to  know  something  of  the  early 
history  of  their  parents;  so  while  I  may,  I  shall  write 
down  what  I  know  concerning  our  early  lives,  and  later 
our  acquaintance  and  early  associations  together. 

I  was  born  on  March  29,  1872,  on  our  old  farm  in 
Freedom  Twp.,  Wood  County,  Ohio. 

My  wife,  Della  Hoagland,  was  bom  in  their  home  at 
Haskins,  Ohio,  four  years  later  or  on  March  23,  1876.  Our 
parents  were  never  acquainted.  They  were  all  just  com¬ 
mon  folks. 

Personally,  my  youth  was  without  incident.  On  or 
about  my  sixth  birthday  I  trudged  off  to  the  Silver  Wood 
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School  with  my  new  McGuffey’s  first  reader  and  my 
slate  and  pencil.  For  twelve  years  every  winter  I  went 
to  school  there.  Being  moderately  skilled  in  music  I  taught 
piano  duiung  the  winters  of  ’90  and  ’91,  and  the  following 
year  found  me  a  student  at  Valparaiso  University  in 
northern  Indiana  preparing  to  teach  school.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  1892,  I  began  teaching  in  a  school  just  out¬ 
side  of  Haskins,  Ohio,  which  school  I  taught  two  years. 
It  was  during  that  year,  1892,  that  I  first  met  the  young 
woman,  Della  Hoagland,  who  was  finally  to  become  my 
wife.  There  was  something  that  held  me  to  her,  or  her  to 
me,  or  us  together.  She  was  then  sixteen.  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  our  courtship  extending  over  a  period  of  four  years, 
only  t©  say  it  was  like  all  courtships  should  be.  It  is  a 
matter  too  sacred  to  repeat  to  you;  it  belonged  to  the 
eternal  plan  that  was  originated  long  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Worlds. 

The  following  year  of  ’94  and  ’95  I  was  Principal  of  the 
Dunbridge  schools,  rooming  and  boarding  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Deverna.  I  had  a  fine  school  there,  every 
one  worked  and  studied  hard.  That  summer  of  ’95  I 
again  attended  Valparaiso  University  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  higher  learning.  I  got  a  large  amount  of  education 
that  year.  No  grass  was  allowed  to  grow  under  my  feet. 

In  the  autumn  of  ’95  and  winter  of  ’96  I  was  advanced 
to  the  Principalship  of  the  West  Toledo  Schools,  a  school 
of  four  departments.  That  was  a  good  school  and  much 
hard  work  was  done  by  the  students.  After  school  was 
out  in  the  spring  I  proceeded  to  Haskins,  where  I  met 
with  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hoagland  and 
their  comely  daughter  Della,  and  then  and*  there  asked 
them  for  their  daughter’s  hand,  which  after  due  con¬ 
sideration  they  finally  acceded  to.  I  was  happy,  and  my 
dear  Della  was  happy,  though  long  before  she  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  my  wife,  —  “some  day,  some  time.” 

The  day  was  set  in  difference  to  her  wishes,  and  we 
were  joined  in  matrimony  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Osborne,  her 
pastor,  on  March  31, 1896  at  8  P.  M.,  of  that  day. 
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From  her  sixth  year  on  till  her  nineteenth  she  had 
gone  through  the  grades  and  the  High  School  of  her 
Village,  and  had  come  out  with  an  education  that  was 
equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  her  husband.  We  then  al¬ 
most  immediately  returned  to  Toledo,  and  that  autumn 
I  attended  my  first  year  in  the  old  Toledo  Medical  College 
as  .1  always  had  an  ambition  to  be  a  Physician. 

That  next  spring,  to  be  exact,  on  June  2,  1897  our  first 
child  was  born,  a  son,  and  we  named  him  Donald  Dwight. 

During  the  summer  of  1897  I  studied  medicine  in  the 
office  of  my  brother  Dr.  A.  C.  Canfield  of  Toledo,  and  in 
the  autumn  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  a  school 
in  an  East  Toledo  district.  Being  re-hired  there  the  next 
year  of  1898, 1  resigned  to  accept  the  same  position  of  the 
schools  known  as  the  Miami  School  at  Maumee,  Ohio  i 

where  I  taught  during  the  years  of  ’98-’99,  and  ’99-1900, 
or  two  years.  Here  on  March  26, 1900  a  little  girl  came  into 
our  home  to  grace  it  and  live  with  us  for  a  while.  We 
named  her  Leila  Adelma. 

That  spring  I  was  employed  to  superintend  the  schools 
at  Whitehouse,  Ohio,  and  at  which  place  I  taught  for 

I 

three  years.  j 

We  had  a  large  school  there  and  I  think  I  worked 
'  harder  than  any  of  my  students.  I  remember  I  taught 

all  sorts  of  the  higher  studies  and  the  spring  of  1901  ' 

had  a  graduating  class  that  certainly  was  able  to  recom¬ 
mend  itself  to  any  one  from  High  Schools  thrice  its  size. 

Here  on  April  22,  1902  another  son,  Murr  Alvin,  was 
born,  and  who  was  to  be  a  companion  for  the  other  two 
children. 

I  often  thought  of  returning  to  Medical  College  and  to 
take  up  the  torch  where  I  left  off  in  the  spring  of  1897, 
but  1  could  not  quite  see  my  way  clear  to  return  as  it 
was  principally  a  matter  of  finances  with  us.  We  then 
had  three  children  to  feed  and  to  clothe,  however  I  had 
the  project  invariably  on  my  mind  and  knew  I  would 
finish  in  due  time.  Going  through  Medical  College  for 
four  years  even  in  that  day  was  a  big  job. 
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I  reasoned  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  there,  I 
should  be  able  to  re-enter  college  and  finish,  getting  my 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine. 

On  May  30,  1903  our  second  daughter,  Evelyn  M.  was 
born  making  our  family  two  boys  and  two  girls.  I  think 
that  without  doubt  the  strenuous  application  that  I  had 
to  make  in  the  preparation  of  my  teaching  lessons  in  my 
school  that  year  was  or  has  been  highly  influential  in  the 
kind  of  application  this  particular  daughter  has  evidenced 
in  her  studious  nature  and  disposition. 

The  spring  of  1903  was  difficult  for  us  to  decide.  I 
was  importuned  to  take  full  charge  of  the  Schools  at 
Milan,  O.;  all  that  would  be  necessary  was  to  send  my 
written  application. 

It  was  to  go  there,  or  quit  in  Public  School  work  in 
which  I  had  been  uniformily  successful. 

After  talking  the  matter  over  with  my  wife  she  said, 
“We  will  stand  any  inconvenience  that  may  be  imposed  on 
us,  but  you  go  and  finish  your  medical  education.”  This 
was  final,  thanks  to  my  faithful  wife,  and  I  did;  many 
wives  would  have  said  “No,”  but  not  mine! 

TTiat  autumn  we  moved  to  Toledo  and  I  took  up  where 
I  left  off  the  spring  of  1897;  my  grades  had  been  kept  in¬ 
tact  for  me  That  was  the  year  of  1904  and  ’05.  The  usual 
amount  of  work  was  done  this  second  year.  In  addition 
to  my  work  in  Medical  College  ,I  taught  in  the  Night 
School  at  the  Tri-State  Business  College,  three  nights  a 
week.  The  pay  was  small  but  it  helped.  Nothing  more  of 
interest  occurred  that  year. 

The  years  1904  and  ’05  was  my  third  year  in  the  study 
of  Medicine.  Nothing  of  interest  occurred  that  year  only 
in  addition  to  the  lectures  I  attended  at  the  College,  I 
still  was  a  teacher  in  the  Tri-State  Business  School. 

At  the  close  of  my  third  year,  we  held  a  “Council  of 
War”  with  the  result  that  I  again  went  back  in  the  school 
room  at  the  Miami  Schools  where  I  had  previously  been 
a  teacher  for  two  years.  This  change  back  to  the  school 
room  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  my  financial  breath. 
On  November  8,  1905  our  third  son  Lorin  Bergen  was 
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born,  and  which  child  lived  only  one  month,  and  who  was 
buried  at  the  feet  of  his  parental  grand  parents  in  Oak 
Grove  Cemetery. 

In  the  autumn  of  1906  and  winter  of  1907  I  attended 
my  final  year  in  the  Toledo  Medical  College,  graduating 
there  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  1907,  after  four  years  of 
Study.  In  addition  to  this  I  successfully  passed  the  De¬ 
cember  Examination  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  before  the  State 
Board  and  had  issued  to  me  besides  my  Diploma  of 
Graduation,  a  State  Certificate  dated  the  Seventh  day  of 
January,  1908.  On  December  8,  1907  our  little  Margaret 
Amelia  was  born  who  completed  a  full  family  of  three 
boys  and  three  girls.  On  January  1,  1908  I  began  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  here  in  Perrysburg  at  my  present 
office  address  of  115  West  Second  St.  This  on  Jan  1,  1948 
completed  my  fortieth  year  in  Practice  and  in  the  same 
location. 
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FAMILY  OF 

AVERILL  B.  CANFIELD 


/ERiLL  B.  Canfield  of  Connecticut  spent  thirty  years  in 


writing  a  history  of  that  Family,  from  its  origin  in 
France  up  to  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  which 
was  to  the  time  of  Amon  Canfield  who  served  in  that  War. 

I  know  nothing  of  Averill  except  that  he  must  have 
been  a  particular  and  very  exact  man.  He  says  that  there 
was  one,  James  De-Philo  who  was  from  Normandy,  France, 
and  who  entered  the  service  of  King  Edward  of  England. 
This  was  when  England  ruled  Normandy.  There  was 
continuous  war.  De-Philo  was  a  good  soldier  for  the  King 
and  he  was  Knighted  and  given  an  estate  on  the  river 
Cam,  in  England.  The  syllable  Cam  was  prefixed  to  De- 
Philo’s  name  and  he  became  Cam-De-Philo.  The  Family 
Crest  is  on  record  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Library. 

During  the  changes  of  five  hundred  years  and  more  the 
name  became  Cam-De-Philo,  Cam-Philo,  Campfield,  Cam- 
field,  and  later  Canfield.  Averill  B.  says  that  the  first  to 
emigrate  to  America  were  three  brothers,  Thomas, 
Nathaniel,  and  Matthew.  These  three  landed  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  1638.  Our  Family  is  descended  from  the  Nathaniel 
branch.  Averill  traces  the  record  as  follows;  Nathaniel, 
Timothy,  Timothy  II,  and  Amon.  He  loses  the  record 
with  Amon  because  Amon  emigrated  to  New  York  before 
the  records  were  complete. 

But  beginning  with  Amon  we  are  able  to  continue  the 
line  from  reliable  records;  thus  the  complete  line  from 
1638  is  Nathaniel,  Timothy,  Timothy  II,  Amon,  Dennis, 
and  Jared.  Jared  was  our  grandfather. 

AMON  CANFIELD  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Amon  Canfield  had  a  family  of  boys— sevfen  sons,  the 
youngest  of  which  was  Dennis.  While  his  children  were 
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young  Amon  was  called  into  the  English  Army,  being  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Rifleman  from  that  State.  The 
French  and  Indian  War  was  on.  The  colonists  had  to  help 
the  Mother  Country  which  was  England. 

It  was  really  a  War  between  France  and  England;  it 
was  a  War  to  determine  who  should  dominate  this  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent.  It  was  the  French  and  Indians  against  the 
English.  As  before  stated  Amon  had  to  go, — he  didn’t 
know  what  for,  but  he  and  his  Connecticut  Riflemen  had 
to  go.  Of  course  they  weren’t  much  of  soldiers,  but  they 
could  shoot,  and  that  is  what  the  English  wanted  them 
to  do,  shoot  French  and  Indians;  and  they  did  shoot  things 
up, — the  English  took  everything  but  Quebec, — they  hadn’t 
taken  it  yet  and  it  was  a  great  French  stronghold.  Those 
Connecticut  Riflemen  along  with  the  other  colonists  took 
ship  on  the  east  coast  of  that  State,  and  sailing  around  the 
North  Country  entered  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  lounged  in  that  river  a  while  waiting  for  Gen. 
James  Wolfe’s  Army  to  appear;  it  Anally  appeared  and  as 
it  sailed  past  its  eyes  were  straight  ahead;  it  had  no 
particular  time  to  waste  on  just  common  colonial  soldiers. 
Anyway  the  taking  of  Quebec  called  for  strategy  and 
bravery.  The  colonial  sharp  shooters  did  their  duty  and 
on  the  “Plains  of  Abraham,”  Gen.  Wolfe  though  mortally 
wounded  had  won  the  War,  and  France  was  forever  de¬ 
feated  on  this  western  Continent.  After  this,  those 
Colonials  took  ship  and  returned  home.  Amon  later 
removed  with  his  Family  to  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York. 

Why  they  moved  from  Connecticut  to  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  I  do  not  know,  but  while  the  seven  sons  were  all 
born  in  Connecticut,  these  were  raised  to  young  manhood 
in  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  As  previously  stated, 
the  youngest  of  these  sons  was  Dennis,  our  own  great 
grandfather,  who  my  three  Uncles  and  my  own  father 
well  remember  and  who  told  them  of  the  history  of  Old 
Amon  his  father  on  the  “Plains  of  Abraham,”  in  Canada. 

So  our  story  of  him  (Old  Amon)  is  authentic  and  of 
no  imagination  as  our  knowledge  comes  from  our  father, 
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Allen,  Dennis  II,  and  Capt.  S.  S.  Canfield  who  lived  and 
died  in  the  Black  Swamp  and  who  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Civil  War  and  a  man  of  unquestionable  reputation  and 
character  as  was  my  own  father.  So  beginning  with  Amon 
of  Connecticut  this  history  is  unquestioned  tradition. 

OLD  AMON  IN  DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

Here,  Old  Amon  who  was  now  an  elderly  man  raised 
his  sons  to  maturity.  The  Colonists  had  learned  a  lot  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  so  had  our  ancestor 
Amon.  This  he  passed  on  to  his  seven  sons.  When  the 
Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  Amon  told  his  sons  they 
must  go  and  fight  for  their  Country. 

All  went  except  Dennis,  who  was  the  youngest  and 
who  was  only  fourteen  years  old.  He  finally  enlisted  and 
was  all  through  the  war  being  with  Washington  at  the 
Siege  of  Yorktown  which  ended  the  Revolution  and  made 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  secure  and  re¬ 
spected  all  over  the  World.  After  the  Revolution  only 
three  of  the  seven  sons  returned  home  in  Dutchess  County,  . 
— Hilan,  Dan,  and  Dennis.  What  became  of  the  four  no 
one  knows,--”probably  they  were  killed  in  the  War.  Hilan 
and  Dan  went  west  and  were  never  heard  of,  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  our  early  pioneer  civilization. 

Dennis,  our  great  grandfather  moved  to  Danby,  Ver¬ 
mont,  where  he  bought  a  farm  in  the  Green  Mountains, 
married  and  raised  of  family  of  three  children,  Jared, 
Rebecca,  and  Dennis  H,  and  he  remained  there  till  shortly 
after  the  War  of  1812  when  he  with  his  second  wife  Polly 
Walton  followed  his  three  children  to  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  By 
his  second  wife  he  had  a  son  Salathiel,  who,  with  his  wife, 
both  lie  buried  in  Water  Valley  Cemetery,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Some  years  ago  out  of  pure  curiosity  (1935)  we  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Danby,  Vt.,  where  our  ancestor  had  lived. 

In  the  record  office  of  the  village  was  a  copy  of  the  deed 
given  him  when  he  purchased  his  farm  on  “Dutch  Hill,” 
also  the  price  paid,  also  later  the  deed  he  gave  when  he 
sold  it  to  go  west  to  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  also  a  description  of 
the  “Ear  Mark”  authorized  to  him  for  his  cattle,  sheep, 
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and  hogs,  which  no  doubt  wandered  far  and  wide  around 
the  Green  Mountains.  Later  we  visited  the  Pension  De¬ 
partment  of  Revolutionary  Soldiers  at  the  Capital  in 
Washington  where  we  saw  all  the  correspondence  relating 
to  his  service  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  also  his 
claims  and  the  affidavits  he  had  made  relating  to  them, 
and  to  his  pension  which  was  fixed  at  eight  dollars  a 
month  for  said  service,  etc.  May  be,  you  ask,  why  all  this 
trouble  and  inquisitiveness  relating  to  an  ancestor?  The 
answer  is,  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you.  On  our  way  up  to 
Danby,  Vt.,  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Arlington, 
the  home  of  Dorothy  Canfield,  the  Author,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  one  time  President  of 
Ohio  State  University.  We  received  a  nice  welcome  in  her 
home  which  was  up  among  the  Green  Mountains  about  a 
mile  from  town.  Visiting  the  old  Cemetery  there  it 
appeared  to  me  that  that  country  was  at  one  time  made 
up  principally  of  Canfields  as  there  were  monuments  and 
monuments,  and  stones  and  stone,  all  overgrown  with 
brush  and  weeds  five  feet  high  which  it  seemed  had  never 
been  cleared  of  debris  or  even  mowed;  but,  had  been  for¬ 
gotten  as  had  been  the  people  who  once  lived  here.  It 
then  occurred  to  me  why  old  Dennis  moved  up  there.  It 
was  propably  because  he  had  relatives  there  that  he  once 
knew.  But  he  moved  away  to  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
others  who  lived  there  that  he  once  knew  remain  buried 
in  the  old  Cemetery  where  their  graves  were  left  over¬ 
grown  with  brush  and  beautiful  autumn  sumac;  such  has 
been  the  advances  in  our  civilization. 

THE  CANFIELDS  IN  HAMBURG,  N.  Y. 

“Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way,”  so 
said  some  one,  and  this  was  never  truer  than  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  Canfield  Family.  For  some  reason  or  other 
Jared  left  his  father  and  the  “Dutch  Hill”  farm  at  Danby, 
Vt.,  and  emigrated  to  Hamburg,  Erie  County,  New  York 
along  in  1810.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  famous  “Holland 
Purchase”  project  was  advertised  all  over  the  Country 
with  the  promise  of  cheap  land.  Some  of  the  Hollanders 
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had  purchased  a  large  portion  of  territory  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hamburg,  and  through  advertisement  it  was  sold  to 
many  people  who  emigrated  into  this  region,  bought 
farms  and  lived  there.  They  were  mostly  of  German 
descent  and  the  German  language  was  the  only  one  really 
spoken  for  many  years. 

This  was  about  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812.  Jared  was 
a  member  of  the  militia  of  New  York,  but  further  than 
this  took  no  great  part  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Shortly  after  his  children  left  Danby,  Vt.,  the  old 
veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  War  left  that  part  of  the 
State  and  emigrated  to  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  might 
be  near  his  children,  Jared,  Rebecca,  and  Dennis  II.  I 
presume  he  had  reason  to  leave  Danby  for,  as  he  visited 
the  old  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  with  its  John,  Henry, 
William,  along  with  Catharine,  Mary  and  Chloe, — all 
Canfields  as  well  as  others  of  the  same  name,  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  said,  “I  do  hope  they’ll  keep  the  grave 
yard  over  my  bones  free  of  weeds  and  sumac,  but  for  fear 
they  won’t  I  think  I  will  go  where  civilization  is  more 
advanced,”  and  so  he  moved  west  to  the  new  town  of 
Hamburg,  New  York.  Old  Dennis  lived  there  till  1846  and 
at  the  age  of  83  was  laid  to  rest  near  the  front  gate  of 
Water  Valley  Cemetery,  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  His  son  by  his 
second  wife,  Polly  Walton,  lies  buried  there,  also  Polly 
herself,  who  died  at  the  age  of  97  years  which  was  in  1877. 

The  last  time  we  were  there  a  few  years  ago,  their 
mounds  were  clean,  and  on  the  stone  at  his  head  it  said, 
“Dennis  Canfield,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War.” 

Jared  Canfield  as  before  said  emigrated  to  Hamburg 
about  1810,  also  Jared’s  brother  Dennis  II,  and  their  only 
sister,  Rebecca.  These  three  were  Dennis  Canfield’s 
children  born  in  Danby,  Vt.  On  the  next  page  we  give  the 
Family  Record  of  Jared  Canfield  who  on  account  of  deaths 
was  married  three  times. 

JARED  CANFIELD’S  FAMILY  RECORD 
First  wife  was  Sarah  King. 

Children  of  this  Marriage 
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Dennis  II,  born  Sept.  19,  1814;  died  Jan.  7,  1893. 

Sarah,  born  May  20,  1815;  died - — ". 

Second  wife  was  Phoebe  Dart. 

Children  of  this  Marriage 

Charlotte,  born  Dec.  6,  1816;  died  Aug.  26,  1893. 

Chloe,  born  Jan.  15,  1819;  died  Aug.  20,  1846. 

Allen,  born  Sept.  24,  1820,  died  Sept.  1880. 

Roswell,  born  March  21,  1822;  died  Sept.  4,  1841. 

Silas  S.,  born  March  13,  1824;  died  July  1,  1902. 

Noble  L.,  born  March  20,  1826;  died  March  3,  1827. 

Lafayette,  born  Dec.  19,  1827;  died  Dec.  3,  1903. 

Third  wife  was  Catherine  Sly. 

Children  of  this  Marriage. 

Phoebe,  born  Jan.  10,  1832;  died  May  4,  1916. 

Mahala,  born  Nov.  13,  1833;  died  March  11,  1908. 

Henry  C.,  born  Feb.  16,  1836;  died  Nov.  8,  1919. 

Amon  J.,  bom  Nov.  24,  1839;  died  Dec.  23,  1915. 

Roselia  R.,  born  July  31,  1842;  died  March  28,  1915. 

Laura  A.,  born  April  10,  1846;  died - . 

Oscar,  born  April  21,  1850;  died  Nov.  26,  1867. 

As  will  be  seen  Jared  was  the  father  of  a  numerous 
Family,  sixteen  children  in  all,  bom  while  a  resident  of 
Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Many  in  this  numerous  family  stayed  in  and  around 
Hamburg  all  during  life.  Some  married  there  and  settled 
down  as  the  best  of  citizens  so  that  to  go  back  to  the 
Holland  Purchase  one  is  immediately  at  home  as  the  family 
of  all  those  who  remained  there  gives  dignity  and  a  solid 
reputation  to  the  memory  of  the  Family.  Some  of  the 
Family  left  Hamburg,  of  course,  and  we  shall  mention 
three  who  emigrated  into  the  Black  Swamp,  however, 
stopping  a  while  at  Milan,  Erie  County,  Ohio,  which  en¬ 
gaged  their  residence  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to 
entering  this  Black  Swamp  where  they  finally  settled 
down  for  life. 

IN  MILAN,  ERIE  COUNTY,  OHIO 

It  was  around  1850  that  Silas  S.  Canfield  and  his 
brother  Allen  got  “itching  feet”  and  took  a  notion  to  go 
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west;  they  weren’t  just  sure  where?  They  had  got  tired 
of  Hamburg  and  the  Holland  Purchase  and  living  among 
the  Germans,  and  so  they  struck  out  for  the  west,  and  no 
doubt  happened  to  fetch  up  in  Milan,  Erie  County,  Ohio. 
However,  they  lived  long  enough  among  the  Germans  to 
be  each  a  good  linguist  in  that  language. 

It  wasn’t  long  till  Lafayette,  the  third  brother,  showed 
up  in  Milan,  having  “run  away”  from  home  back  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  in  order,  he  said  to  be  with  his  brothers  Silas  S., 
and  Allen,  anyway  they  were  all  together  in  Milan,  Ohio. 

At  that  time,  as  it  still  is  today,  Milan,, Erie  County, 
was  a  beautiful  place. 

It  was  an  old  town  then,  ten  miles  from  Lake  Erie  on 
the  Huron  River.  Of  course,  the  Huron  River  was  not  deep 
there  and  to  remedy  this,  this  stream  was  dredged  out 
for  about  four  miles  which  permitted  Lake  boats  to  come 
and  go  with  ease  to  the  Milan  docks.  When  this  had  been 
done  a  large  ship  building  yard  was  put  into  operation 
which  saw  built  some  of  the  largest  boats  that  plied  the 
Lakes.  This  continued  for  many  years  which  gave  men 
and  fine  “carpenters  and  joiners”  steady  employment. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison’s  father  was  a  grain  merchant 
there  and  young  “Pitt”  as  he  was  called  was  another  urchin 
of  the  town. 

Much  grain  was  raised  throughout  the  “Fire  Lands” 
and  often  a  line  of  wagons  loaded  with  wheat  could  be 
counted  back  in  the  country  a  mile  waiting  to  unload  at 
the  elevators  there  or  on  to  Lake  boats  for  the  eastern 
trade.  For  years  it  was  a  great  wheat  center.  The  town 
supported  all  of  the  churches;  its  society  was  of  the  best, 
and  above  the  average  for  that  day. 

Silas  S.  had  always  been  a  student,  had  never  frittered 
away  his  time  in  useless  things,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Village  Schools  which 
he  did  with  much  advantage  to  all  concerned.  He  was  a 
real  teacher,  one  who  not  only  knew  his  subjects,  but  who 
always  carried  around  a  full  soul  of  personal  magnetism 
in  his  work  for  the  writer  has  attended  schools  under  his 
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supervision.  He  was  not  equalled  by  many  and  especially 
would  this  have  been  so  today. 

Allen  and  Lafayette  did  not  care  so  much  for  education; 
they  were  “carpenters  and  joiners;”  the  homes  we  build 
today  is  made  from  material  we  call  “mill  work,”  that  is 
every  part  has  been  made  ready  by  machinery  and  is  so 
used.  In  early  days  every  thing  in  this  line  had  to  be 
hand  made.  Windows  and  doors  and  the  finest  of  finish¬ 
ings  were  hand  made,  and  these  had  to  be  done  by 
“carpenters  and  joiners”  while  men  working  today  are 
usually  just  rough  carpenters.  Allen  and  Lafayette  worked 
for  several  years  in  the  Milan  ship  yards  and  their  work 
was  the  finishing  of  cabins  on  the  boats,  which  called 
for  expert  work. 

After  the  three  men  had  lived  in  Milan  for  some  time, 
more  of  their  family  came  through.  There  was  Dennis  II, 
Phoebe,  Roselia  R.,  Laura  A.,  Amon  J.,  and  finally  Jared 
himself  and  his  wife  came  on  in  1852.  Jared  liked  the  terri¬ 
tory  so  well  that  he  bought  a  farm  about  a  mile  from  Milan 
and  lived  and  died  there  and  lies  buried  in  the  old  Village 
Cemetery  at  that  place.  The  other  of  the  boys  were  farm¬ 
ers.  Roselia  was  never  married.  Laura  married  Frank 
Benedict.  Silas  S.,  Matilda  Wetherill;  Allen,  Maria  Clark; 
Amon  J.,  Lucinda  Boardman;  Lafayette,  Annis  McIntyre; 
and  so  on. 

Milan  was  long  an  educational  center.  In  1832  there 
was  erected  on  the  commons  the  “Huron  Institute,”  a 
three  story  brick  building  which  lent  dignity  to  the  village. 
It  was  operated  off  and  on  till  1889  when  it  was  closed 
An  old  account  book  of  its  cost  is  held  by  the  Milan  Library 
today.  Rev.  Eldad  Barber  was  the  first  Principal,  while 
Rev.  Everton  Judson  was  the  promoter.  Samuel  Spencer 
author  of  the  “Spencirian  system  of  Writing”  was  at  one 
time  a  student  there,  as  was  the  author  “Harold  Bell 
Wright”.  The  Huron  Institute  was  discontinued  about 
1850  and  opened  again  as  the  Western  Reserve  Normal 
School  in  1858  by  Rev.  Asa  Brainard  and  Professor  Samuel 
Newman. 
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It  was  closed  and  opened  off  and  on  for  several  years 
but  never  succeeded.  Others  who  taught  there  were  Robert 
Bliss,  Nathan  Barrows,  Dwight  Sayles,  and  John  McKee. 
It  was  finally  discontinued  for  good  in  March,  1889.  The 
original  Huron  Institute  was  sponsored  by  the  Huron 
Presbytery,  and  incorporated  in  1831. 

OFF  FOR  THE  BLACK  SWAMP 

I  heard  a  story  once  how  fish  were  made:  a  fellow 
said  they  made  every  kind  of  fish  they  could  think  of  and 
when  they  got  done  all  they  had  left  was  just  a  few  bones. 
Now  what  to  do  with  the  left  over  bones?  “I’ll  tell  you,” 
said  the  other;  “tie  a  string  around  the  bunch  of  bones 
and  throw  them  into  the  water  and  call  it  a  red  horse.” 
Now  the  red  horse  has  sweet  meat  but  Oh  what  to  do 
with  the  bones.  The  Black  Swamp  of  today  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  territory,  but  Oh  what  a  job  it  was  to  make  it  so. 

The  ice  berg  that  came  down  over  this  region  a  million 
years  ago  did  one  good  act  anyway;  it  levelled  this  country 
around  here  as  smooth  as  a  floor,  then  it  melted  and  left  a 
lake,  then  a  morass,  and  then  a  Swamp.  Then  in  due  time 
the  forests  grew  large, —trees  the  like  of  which  have  never 
been  surpassed  before;  oaks,  ash,  maple,  cottonwood,  pop¬ 
lar,  hickory,  beech,  black  walnut,  iron  wood,  elm,  basswood, 
sycamore  and  a  hundred  of  others.  When  white  people 
first  came  here  they  stood  aghast  at  the  sight,  turned  their 
backs  and  went  away.  Many  came  but  few  stayed.  There 
was  too  much  water  without  any  hope  of  drainage.  True 
it  was  that  the  summer  sun  would  drink  up  the  swamp 
water  during  the  summer;  but  the  autumn  and  winter 
rains  would  cover  it  again,  and  for  each  and  every  year 
this  was  only  a  Black  Swamp.  The  only  drainage  that  was, 
was  the  Portage  River,  its  south  branch,  its  west  branch, 
its  middle  branch,  and  the  slow  seepage  into  the  Maumee 
River  on  the  north.  It  seemed  a  discouraging  feat  and 
they  said  no  solution  of  the  problem  was  possible. 

However,  men  and  people  would  not  be  denied  a  place, 
a  farm,  a  home  that  they  could  call  their  own.  Gradually 
we  might  say,  folks  began  to  dare  the  supposed  impossible. 
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One  spring  we  find  folks  boating  in  and  inhabiting  such 
small  hamlets  as  Portage,  Weston,  Grand  Rapids,  Pember- 
ville,  West  Millgrove,  and  a  few  others.  Here  they  would 
girdle  the  trees,  make  slashings  to  let  the  sun  in,  dig  open 
ditches  that  went  nowhere,  clear  a  little  ground  upon 
which  to  plant  corn,  build  shacks  on  their  chosen  land, 
and  eke  out  an  existence  the  best  they  could  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children. 

In  all  these  trials  they  did  not  forget  to  build  churches 
and  public  schools,  where  they  would  gather  to  worship, 
go  to  school,  have  entertainments,  lyceums,  and  the  old 
debating  society.  The  Black  Swamp  of  Northwestern 
Ohio  was  slowly  but  surely  being  subjugated;  but  it  took 
brawn  and  brain  and  blood,  and  many  are  those  who  went 
to  early  death  to  pay  for  their  pains  and  their  childrens^ 
future  welfare. 

And  this  did  not  only  affect  adults  of  this  almost  hope¬ 
less  region  but  it  affected  children  as  well;  malaria  was 
very  prevalent;  some  seemed  immune  to  this  disease  be¬ 
cause  they  had  had  it  so  often,  but  newcomers  who  had 
never  had  it  often  succumbed  to  its  ravages.  It  was  then 
called  “Swamp  Fever”  and  the  cause  (the  mosquito)  was 
never  even  suspected  of  its  spread.  These  mosquitoes 
bred  on  the  waters  of  the  Swamp  and  especially  at  night 
would  sally  forth  to  ply  their  vicious  trade.  Cattle  and 
horses  were  almost  driven  mad,  and  the  only  way  those 
vicious  things  could  be  driven  away  from  a  given  place 
was  to  smother  them  with  smoke  from  a  hastily  built  fire. 
Diphtheria  was  a  child’s  disease  that  took  its  toll  as  also 
was  scarlet  fever.  These  two  diseases  were  much  more 
virulent  than  they  are  today  and  where  a  family  was 
attacked  they  were  fortunate  to  save  half  of  their  children. 

In  the  grave-yards  over  this  region  of  Black  Swamp 
today,  little  grave  markers  are  abundant  that  tell  their 
weird  story. 

Gradually  but  surely  the  swamps  were  drained,  and 
Medical  science  originated  certain  cures  for  those  diseases 
that  caused  an  early  death.  All  honor  to  them  that  pro- 
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duced  these,  and  made  it  possible  for  men  to  remain  in 
this  almost  hopeless  region. 

It  is  queer  how  men  and  women  when  apprised  of 
danger  actually  court  that  thing.  They  say  it  is  that  way 
in  battle,  for  when  one  soldier  is  struck  down,  the  ranks 
close  and  the  charge  goes  on.  We  suppose  that  by  this  the 
victory  in  many  cases  is  won. 

The  reader  may  almost  conclude  that  three  or  four 
families  only  were  responsible  for  the  populating  of  the 
Black  Swamp,  and  about  these  we  are  writing.  But  this 
is  not  true.  Hundreds  of  familiar  combinations  moved  in 
about  the  same  time.  The  differences  is  you  may  never 
have  heard  about  their  difficulties  and  what  they  with¬ 
stood.  Their  doings  and  meanderings  was  a  closed  chapter 
when  they  died,  and  only  their  names  are  inscribed  on 
some  tombstone  that  neither  mentions  their  faults  or 
human  accomplishments.  This  story  is  intended  to  be  a 
pattern  for  any  others  who  may  neglect  to  take  down 
or  put  in  memory  form  the  history  of  their  ancestors.  It  is 
not  intended  to  brag  in  any  way,  but  only  to  record  what 
others  should  have  recorded  of  the  father  who  generated 
them  or  the  mother  who  suckled  them, 

WHY,  THE  BLACK  SWAMP 

I  have  often  wondered  what  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  caused  my  people  to  leave  a  beautiful  region  like 
Erie  County,  Ohio,  and  move  into  such  a  place  as  this  Old 
Black  Swamp?  I  sometimes  think  they  must  have  been 
crazy.  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  have  often  thought 
about  your  people.  And  so,  we’ll  go  on. 

The  story  was  that  this  part  of  the  country  had  what  it 
called  its  “prospectors.”  There  were  lots  of  them  right 
around  this  part  of  the  country ,-”-even  in  the  Black  Slamp. 

These  prospectors  would  buy  up  a  tract  of  land  any¬ 
where,  praise  it  to  the  skies,  and  sell  it  to  whom  they  could. 
This  way  they  made  their  money.  They  were  salesmen. 
They  did  not  live  here,  but  would  come  in  during  the  dry 
season  of  the  year  and  sell  small  or  large  parcels  of  land 
to  any  looking  for  farms.  During  the  dry  season  of  the 
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year  one  of  my  relatives  who  was  under  obligations  to  my 
parents  came  up  here  bought  a  parcel  of  land  of  one  of 
those  “prospectors”  for  which  he  used  the  money  he  should 
have  liquidated  his  obligation,  and  that  is  our  initiation 
into  the  Black  Swamp, — he  took  land  instead  of  the  money. 
You  say,  that  was  fortunate,  and  I  think  it  turned  out 
all  right,  for  it  is  possible  we  may  never  have  owned  a 
farm  in  any  other  way.  My  other  two  uncles  were  stuck 
in  the  same  way,  and  so  here  they  were  in  the  Black 
Swamp;  Allen,  Silas  S.,  and  Lafayette;  oh  what  a  place 
it  was;  then  came  the  tug  of  war.  But  today,  to  brighten 
up  the  picture  a  bit,  that  same  land  can  be  sold  for  a 
high  price  per  acre. 

Father  had  married  Annis  McIntyre,  a  proud  woman 
and  more  or  less  cultured,  who  never  wanted  to  leave 
Milan.  He  had  a  good  job  in  the  ship  yard  but  he  wanted 
to  move  onto  his  farm  that  he  had  bought.  She  finally 
gave  in  and  they  moved  to  Wood  Co.,  in  the  summer  of 
1858.  Silas  S.  had  moved  here  the  year  before  and  was 
living  in  a  log  house  midway  between  Housholders  Corn¬ 
ers  and  New  Rochester  on  the  McCutchenville  Road. 
Father  that  summer  built  a  plank  house  on  his  “farm”  and 
moved  in  the  next  year.  It  was  a  day  of  wild  animals. 
One  night  Dad  heard  something  walking  on  the  roof  of 
his  first  log  house.  He  struck  the  roof  with  a  quilt  frame 
and  the  animal  (a  panther)  sprang  to  the  ground  with  a 
terrific  scream.  The  wolves,  cats,  and  l3nix  in  the  forest 
were  a  plenty.  Wild  turkeys  were  all  over;  when  mother 
wanted  a  turkey  she  shot  one, — as  she  knew  how  to  handle 
a  gun.  Dad  lived  in  a  log  house  only  a  year  when  he  moved 
into  the  plank  house  on  the  farm  where  I  was  born.  He 
always  had  a  good  garden,  immediately  set  out  an  orchard 
which  he  never  had  to  spray,  for  there  were  no  destructive 
organisms  in  that  day  that  stung  the  fruit.  Oh  those  lus¬ 
cious  apples,  bell-flower,  wine-sap,  tompkins  county  king, 
rambos,  large  white  sweet  apples,  baldwins,  greenings, 
northern  spy,  and  a  dozen  other  kinds  without  spot  or 
blemish.  Dad  was  always  ambitious,  believed  in  education. 
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took  an  interest  in  the  schools,  and  when  unoccupied  on 
his  farm  worked  at  the  “carpenter  and  joiner’s”  trade.  I 
have  the  old  chest  of  tools  yet  which  he  used  in  the  Milan 
ship  yard,  and  also  he  told  me  that  young  “Pitt”  Edison 
used  to  sit  on  the  chest  of  tools  and  watch  him  at  his  work. 
Many  houses  are  still  standing  which  he  built  years  ago, 
made  the  windows,  doors,  and  all  furnishings  by  hand. 
Mother  used  to  be  the  disciplinarian  in  our  family;  she 
never  scolded  but  would  lecture  us  soundly  in  a  quiet 
way.  Dad  would  say,  “Now  you  listen  to  your  mother, 
and  if  she  needs  help  in  any  way,  then  I  will  step  in.”  We 
knew  Dad!  Father  believed  in  school;  We  went  usually 
from  December  1,  to  April  1,  of  the  next  year.  On  April  1, 
we  would  return  home  and  make  the  stove  wood,  enough 
to  last  all  summer.  Men  teachers  in  the  winter  and  lady 
teachers  in  the  summer.  I  believe  there  is  still  a  great 
advantage  in  having  a  man  teacher  after  one  reaches  a 
certain  age.  We  learned  a  lot  in  the  old  District  School. 
One  advantage  was,— that  we  listened  to  the  older  students 
recite  and  by  absorption  got  a  lot  of  our  education  that 
way.  Half  or  more  of  one’s  education  is  gotten  by  absorp¬ 
tion  anyway.  We  don’t  get  much  by  study  but  we  do  by 
listening. 

Poor  old  Dad,  for  he  was  a  good  man,  occasionally  used 
to  become  discouraged  when  things  went  ill,  when  crops 
failed,  when  water  overflowed  everything,  and  things 
seemed  bent  on  going  wrong!  Occasionally,  Mother  had 
to  step  in  and  help  him  out  either  in  one  way  or  another; 
one  morning  she  packed  his  pail  for  he  was  going  away 
to  work  at  his  trade;  about  an  hour  afterwards  she  saw  him 
coming  through  the  slashings,  and  she  stood  looking  at 
him  in  the  door.  When  he  saw  her  he  put  his  pail  down 
and  said,  “Oh  Annis,  I  am  so  discouraged,  etc.”  Mother 
only  said,  “pick  up  that  pail  and  get  back  to  work,  you 
moved  us  in  here  and  now  you  stand  it  with  me.”  Dad 
went.  That  was  bitter  medicine  but  it  cured  the  patient! 
Father  was  a  success  and  no  less  a  woman  than  my  mother 
admitted  it.  Hiey  were  one  in  marriage  and  in  living. 
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The  Civil  War  was  coming  on.  Silas  S.  used  to  come 
up  and  they’d  talk  it  over.  He  would  say,  “There’ll  be 
war,  and  don’t  mistake  it.”  “If  Abe  Lincoln  calls  for 
troops  I’ll  have  to  go.”  Silas  S.  lived  at  Housholders* 
Comers  in  a  log  house. 

George,  his  oldest  son  was  13  years  old.  If  his  father 
enlisted  he  wanted  to  enlist  too,  and  he  did  and  went  to 
the  War  with  his  father.  At  the  terrific  Battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga  on  Sept.  20,  1862  he  became  separated  from  his 
command  and  went  back  to  Chattanooga.  His  father  who 
was  Captain  of  Co.  K,  21st  Reg.  O.V.L,  was  captured  that 
day  and  sent  to  Libby  Prison.  The  boy  heard  nothing  for 
some  weeks,  and  when  the  news  came,  Gen.  Thomas  gave 
him  an  honorable  discharge  and  sent  him  home  to  his 
mother. 

The  animals  of  the  Black  Swamp  were  very  trouble¬ 
some,  and  especially  the  wild  hogs.  They  were  a  funny 
looking  bunch,  not  like  our  hogs  of  the  present  day;  they 
usually  went  in  droves  and  mothers  had  to  be  careful  lest 
their  children  be  destroyed  by  those  vicious  critters.  They 
had  long  snouts,  vicious  tusks  hung  out  from  the  sides  of 
their  upper  jaws  with  which  they  were  able  to  mutilate 
an  enemy  and  often  did.  They  were  usually  thin,  having 
little  to  eat  save  the  acorns  that  they  rooted  from  under 
oak  trees;  they  had  bristles  on  their  backs  which  stood 
up,  especially  if  they  were  angry,  like  porcupine  quills. 

Grandmother  Hoagland,  another  occupant  of  the  Black 
Swamp,  tells  of  having  been  treed  along  with  her  children 
on  their  way  to  school  in  the  two  mile  woods,  upon  a 
large  brush  pile  till  the  hogs  became  tired  and  left  the 
scene.  Boars’  tusks  are  often  found  at  this  late  day  as  one 
plows  or  harrows  the  fields  of  some  farm. 

These  hogs  served  one  good  purpose  anyway;  on  com¬ 
ing  on  a  bunch  of  rattle  snakes  or  copper  heads  they  would 
tear  those  snakes  to  pieces  with  impunity  as  they  were 
never  bitten  or  poisoned  by  any  reptile.  My  father  never 
went  to  the  Army  in  the  Civil  War  as  it  was  agreed  by 
all  that  he  stay  at  home  and  minister  to  the  families  of 
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soldiers  who  were  in  the  field.  He  always  stood  ready  to 
enlist  if  needed,  but  some  one  was  required  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  all  to  remain  at  home.  There  were  mighty  few 
from  the  Black  Swamp  that  were  drafted. 

FARM,  SAW  MILL,  AND  SCHOOL 

Saw  mills  and  grist  mills  were  early  quite  plentiful 
throughout  the  Swamp.  On  a  pinch  folks  used  to  pound 
their  com  into  meal  in  a  sort  of  mortar.  These  mortars 
were  interesting  things,  being  sometimes  made  by  hollow¬ 
ing  out  one  side  of  a  niggerhead  stone  into  which  hollow 
they  poured  the  corn  there  to  be  crushed  or  pounded  by  a 
pestle  into  meal.  How  much  of  this  you  did  depended  on 
how  hungry  you  were.  Corn  meal  was  the  usual  article 
made  into  food.  The  pioneers  were  lucky  to  have  all  the 
corn  meal  they  wanted.  Meat  was  more  plentiful  for 
there  was  the  deer,  turkeys,  squirrels,  etc.  to  supply  meat 
till  time  for  the  butchering  of  tame  hogs  if  any.  Meat  to 
be  kept  was  cut  up  into  pieces,  packed  in  a  barrel  or 
barrels  with  salt  between  each  layer,  which  formed  a 
brine  which  securely  kept  the  meat  till  it  was  used.  Such 
meat  was  called  “salt  pork”  which  was  universally  used 
in  an  early  day. 

For  some  time  Silas  S.  operated  a  saw  mill  along  with 
his  brother  Allen  on  the  Portage  River  at  Housholders 
Corners.  This  was  partly  done  as  an  accommodation  to 
those  who  were  in  need  of  rough  lumber.  Lumber  in  those 
days  was  not  “plained”;  this  was  the  business  of  the 
carpenter  and  joiner  to  do  if  it  was  wanted  to  be  done. 
The  logs  taken  to  the  mill  were  free  of  knots  or  any  other 
imperfections  as  well.  People  in  those  days  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  second  rate  stuff.  There  were  no  circular  saws 
in  those  days.  The  saw  hung  in  a  frame  and  moved  up  and 
down  as  it  sawed  lengthwise  thru  the  log.  Whether  it 
advanced  slowly  toward  the  saw  or  the  saw  moved  toward 
the  log  I  do  not  know. 

The  trees  of  the  forest  were  almost  perfect.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  poor  use  of  them  was  made  in  years  past.  I 
have  counted  many  hundred  rails  that  had  been  made 
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from  the  most  beautiful  walnut  trees.  This  today  would 
be  the  height  of  wastefulness,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
other  valuable  trees  chopped  down  and  burned  in  log 
heaps.  The  same  has  happened  to  timber  of  other  states 
such  as  Michigan  with  her  pine  forests  which  can  never  be 
duplicated  in  a  thousand  years. 

For  many  years  the  farms  were  the  principal  support 
of  the  families  of  the  Black  Swamp.  True  it  was  that 
these  people  didn’t  have  everything  they  wanted,  but  they 
had  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  the  three  necessaries  of 
life;  plenty  of  timber  to  build  homes;  sheep’s  wool  that 
was  taken  to  the  carding  mill  in  Perrysburg  to  be  carded 
into  strands,  later  spun  into  yam  and  then  loomed  into 
cloth  as  the  main  source  of  clothing;  high  places  or  ridges 
were  sought  out  on  the  farms  and  cleared  where  corn  and 
garden  truck  was  planted  and  harvested  to  maturity. 

Hogs  roamed  the  woods  inquest  of  food  and  cattle  did 
the  same  and  often  were  only  found  by  means  of  the 
omnipresent  old  cow  bell.  Going  out  at  night  the  hunter 
would  listen  for  the  bell  maybe  two  miles  away;  going 
in  that  direction  he  would  listen  again  and  so  on  till  he 
came  upon  the  cattle  to  drive  them  home  often  with  the 
help  of  his  collie  dog.  A  lot  of  these  people  had  moved 
in  from  places  where  they  had  been  used  to  the  luxuries 
of  life  and  missed  them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  women 
of  this  region  who  were  highly  staunch  in  character,  many 
would  have  said,  “take  your  old  Black  Swamp  with  its 
overflowed  land  and  your  farms,  for  I  am  going  to  look 
for  higher  ground,”  but  the  women,  God  bless  them,  stood 
by  their  guns  and  hoped  for  a  better  day — which  they 
believed  would  come, — and  it  did.  However,  many  of  them 
went  to  an  early  death  as  the  result  of  their  deprivations 
that  we,  the  present  generation  might  bask  in  the  sunlight 
of  luxury.  It  was  an  enormous  price  to  pay! 

DIVIDED  INTO  SETTLEMENTS 

The  entire  Black  Swamp  was  usually  divided  into 
what  were  called  “settlements.”  In  those  days  a  settle¬ 
ment  was  an  accumulation  af  families  living  contiguous 
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to  each  other  usually  of  the  same  ideologies  concerning 
life,  religion,  and  often  politics.  These  settlements  had  no 
particular  boundaries  unless  it  might  be  a  patch  of  woods 
through  which  one  might  pass  and  then  he  would  be  in  a 
different  settlement.  Every  settlement  had  its  name  which 
was  usually  after  some  prominent  citizen  in  that  agglom¬ 
eration.  One  way  it  might  be  expressed  was,  “he  got  that 
black  eye  from  being  over  in  the  Jones  settlement  courting 
a  girl;”  or,  “he  was  chased  out  of  the  Brown  settlement 
and  now  he  has  come  over  into  ours.”  Every  one  was 
better  off  if  he  kept  in  his  own  settlement.  Every  settle¬ 
ment  had  its  own  school  and  usually  its""church;  these  folks 
would  vie  with  each  other  in  the  spelling  school,  and  in 
the  debating  society.  These  societies  were  usually  peace¬ 
able  but  occasionally  there  might  be  trouble. 

Some  settlements  were  noted  for  their  high  class  of 
education  and  the  men  of  note  it  had  sent  out  into  the 
world.  This  was  usually  due  (not  always)  to  some  man 
or  woman  who  had  been  a  leader  of  prominence  and 
character  in  this  particular  portion  of  society.  Other 
settlements  were  without  notice  and  to  this  day  have 
faded  out  of  memory;  it  usually  depended  on  the  inherent 
influence  of  some  one  man  or  woman. 

The  different  schools  throughout  the  Black  Swamp 
were  known  as  “district  schools,”  and  which  are  referred 
to  in  our  day  as  the  little  “red  school  house.”  There  seems 
a  certain  tendency  these  later  days  to  try  to  detract  from 
the  good  influence  these  early  schools  had  on  the  stability 
of  our  Country.  But  these  have  passed  into  history  as 
has  the  old  fashioned  “Family  Doctor.”  Many  a  strong 
character  was  formed  in  those  old  district  schools,  and 
therein  was  developed  traits  of  life  that  could  stand  any 
storm  or  vicissitude.  Let  us  never  forget  the  influence 
that  the  old  district  school  had  in  preserving  the  solidarity 
of  this  Republic.  The  teachers  were  not  all  good,  as  they 
aren’t  now.  There  was  something  about  these  early 
teachers  though  that  the  present  teacher  did  not  have;  fig¬ 
ure  it  out  for  yourselves.  Many  of  our  early  teachers 
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were  not  much  educated.  They  had  never  been  to  High 
School,  yet  most  of  them  were  well  grounded  in  the 
common  branches  and  that  was  all  they  could  use.  Any¬ 
way  what  particular  use  would  a  farmer  have  for  a  copy 
of  Blackstone,  or  a  lawyer  have  for  a  hay  rake?  In  our 
education  today  we  dote  and  brag  a  great  deal  on  “culture.” 
What  value  is  culture  if  one  does  not  know  how  to  peel  a 
potato?  Our  district  schools  prduced  some  good  and  wise 
men.  Edward  Olney  was  a  student  in  the  old  district 
school  in  Wood  County  and  he  rose  to  distinction  as  the 
author  of  “Olney’s  System  of  Mathematics,  and  later  Chief 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor.  It’s  the  man  and  not  always  the  school. 

After  the  Civil  War  and  the  soldiers  had  returned  home, 
Silas  S.  Canfield  took  quite  a  leading  part  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  education  in  the  Black  Swamp  that  I  believe 
should  be  noted. 

He  was  a  self-made  man,  that  is  he  had  read  and  studied 
and  weighed  ideas  and  formed  in  many  cases  his  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  fitness  and  justice  of  things.  I  know 
that  it  is  the  pastime  today  in  many  cases  to  cast  aspersions 
on  the  education  of  the  self-made  man.  However,  I  think 
that  many  of  our  College  Graduates  are  in  danger  of  being 
only  the  possessors  of  ideas  that  others  have  originated, 
and  not  the  real  promoters  of  serious  thinking  that  they 
themselves  have  done.  As  before  said  Silas  S.  had  been 
Principal  of  the  Milan  Public  Schools,  but  preferred  to 
take  up  agriculture  as  a  business.  He  was  considered  a 
farmer  in  the  Black  Swamp,  but  on  occasion  would  be 
called  to  teach  a  school  difficult  to  become  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  day.  It  is  said  that  his  classes  hardly 
wished  to  return  to  their  seats  at  the  end  of  a  recitation, 
so  interested  were  they  in  the  question  under  discussion. 
He  never  had  any  trouble.  He  was  called  to  teach  here 
and  there  in  the  Black  Swamp  for  many  years.  In  middle 
life  he  served  as  one  of  the  county  school  examiners  along 
with  Mr.  Avery  of  Weston  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Adams 
of  Perrysburg. 

There  were  few  High  Schools  in  the  Black  Swamp,  the 
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only  one  being  in  the  village  of  Perrysburg.  Its  curriculum 
was  not  very  extensive  but  it  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  High  School.  At  that  time  no  one  was  compelled  to  go 
to  school;  it  was  a  matter  of  pride,  and  a  disgrace  not  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write  your  own  name,  and  so  most 
every  one  went  to  the  district  school  at  least.  The  better 
class  of  people  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  their 
children  might  be  able  to  go  to  High  School,  and  this  was 
often  the  topic  of  discussion  around  their  tables  as  they 
partook  of  their  scanty  fare  of  salt  pork,  molasses,  and 
corn  bread.  Capt.  Silas  S.  Canfield  with  his  wife  Matilda 
Wetherill  lived  at  Housholders  Corners  till  shortly  after 
the  Civil  War  in  a  log  house,  when  they  built  their  com¬ 
modious  home  on  their  farm  about  one  mile  west  of  the 
McCutchenville  Road  where  they  lived  and  reared  their 
family  and  finally  succumbed  to  early  old  age.  Allen 
Canfield  with  his  wife  Maria  Clark  lived  in  their  old  home 
at  the  same  Corners  during  their  entire  lives.  They  had 
a  numerous  family  none  of  whom  survive. 

Lafayette  Canfield  the  third  brother  to  move  into  the 
Swamp  along  with  his  wife,  Annis  McIntyre,  my  own 
mother,  built  a  home  on  his  farm  near  his  brother  Silas, 
and  always  remained  there  till  he  saw  drainage  come  to 
the  region,  the  farms  all  cleared,  stone  roads  built,  schools 
established  and  churches  built,  and  lived  a  life  of  com¬ 
parative  ease  and  comfort  after  having  labored  to  clear 
the  coimtry  of  offending  barriers  that  had  made  life  hard 
and  difficult. 

These  Four  Families  of  which  we  have  written  are 
only  illustrative  of  all  those  who  came  from  far  and  wide 
finally  to  live  and  make"  this  territory  in  Northwestern 
Ohio  a  region  second  to  none  anywhere  in  this  State,  or 
for  that  matter  second  to  none  in  any  other  state  in  our 
Union.  Of  course  there  were  hundreds  of  such  families  in 
this  region  and  the  reader  will  understand  that  it  is 
impossible  to  mention  their  names,  but  you  who  read  this 
will  remember  them  for  their  relationship  and  for  the 
labor  of  their  hands  that  made  possible  this  place  livable 
and  to  be  enjoyed  through  the  coming  years. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BLACK  SWAMP 

Probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  years  intervened 
from  the  first  settler’s  arrival  in  the  Black  Swamp  till  it 
was  made  habitable  at  all.  Could  you  have  flown  over 
this  territory  in  an  airplane  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  you  would  have  gotten  a  picture  of  this  Black  Swamp 
that  today  is  difficult  to  describe.  Imagine  what  you  would 
have  seen  and  heard. 

Entering  this  area  where  Fremont  now  stands,  and 
flying  west  to  the  Auglaize  River,  and  then  making  your 
way  to  the  Oak  Openings  of  southern  Michigan,  there  to 
turn  south  to  the  Blanchard  River,  you  would  have  trav¬ 
ersed  over  a  large  portion  of  this  Swamp  approximately 
thirty-two  hundred  square  miles  in  extent.  You  would 
have  seen  a  massive  carpet  of  green  forests  with  its  inter¬ 
vening  undergrowth,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Open¬ 
ings,  the  south  by  the  Blanchard  River,  on  the  east  by  the 
Sandusky,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Auglaize. 

There  would  have  been  no  place  for  you  to  alight.  You 
would  have  seen  below  indefinite,  irregular  tracings,  which 
was  the  course  of  the  Portage  River  with  its  several 
branches  overhung  by  forest  growth.  You  would  have 
seen  near  its  center  what  in  future  years  was  known  as 
Lake  Portage,  deep  and  uninviting. 

You  could  not  have  seen  the  many  Indian  trails  that 
threaded  this  region,  nor  would  you  have  seen  the  files 
of  red  men  on  their  way  to  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
south  or  to  war.  You  may  have  seen  the  smoke  of  some 
Indian  Camp  as  it  was  wont  to  ascend  above  the  trees  in 
diverse  places.  You  probably  would  have  heard  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  song  birds  as  they  sang  that  today  are 
no  more.  You  would  have  heard  the  cry  of  the  night  hawk, 
the  howling  of  wolves,  the  scream  of  the  panther,  the 
croaking  of  bull  frogs,  and  the  uninviting  noise  of  the 
tree  frog  that  boded  rain.  In  addition  to  these  you  would 
have  been  advised  of  the  myriads  of  mosquitos  and  gnats 
that  infested  this  abyss  of  nature.  You  surely  would  have 
remembered  dark  days  in  summer  when  the  blackness  of 
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the  sky  was  intermixed  with  that  of  the  forest  and  only 
lit  up  occasionally  by  lightning  flashes  that  were  followed 
by  those  deep  rolling  tones  of  thunder. 

Had  you  descended  for  a  time  into  this  abyss  of  nature 
you  probably  would  have  seen  old  and  fallen  oaks,  the 
life  span  of  which  by  the  numbers  of  their  rings  coimted, 
had  been  that  of  a  thousand  years,  now  fallen,  rotting,  and 
decaying,  as  does  a  human  man  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 
Also  you  would  have  taken  note  of  yoimg  trees  with  their 
tops  reaching  up  toward  the  sun,  the  simile  of  a  young 
man  or  woman  in  their  early  prime,  all  this  and  that  and 
these  being  only  a  natural  challenge  in  nature  past,  pres¬ 
ent,  and  future.  This  area,  the  Black  Swamp  of  North¬ 
western  Ohio  was  an  uninviting  place  to  visit,  even  to 
enter,  much  less  to  live  in  and  raise  a  family,  but  in  the 
w’ords  of  Washington  Gladden  who  wrote  “Migrations  and 
their  Lessons,”  he  said  “There  are  men  who  never  could 
be  quiet  long  in  Paradise;  it  would  take  a  battalion  of 
angels  with  flaming  swords  to  keep  them  within  its  bright 
enclosures;  there  are  men  to  whom  the  order  and  restraint 
of  civilized  life  are  irksome;  they  would  rather  rove 
through  forests  than  travel  on  highways;  they  prefer  the 
freedom  of  the  woods  which  is  the  barrenest  and  poorest 
to  the  freedom  of  the  City;  etc.” 

This  was  not  only  true  at  the  time  Gladden  wrote  this, 
but  it  has  been  true  all  through  history.  Gradually  the 
people  of  other  places  and  states  began  to  seep  into  the 
Black  Swamp. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this  migration;  one  was, 
the  land  of  other  areas  had  all  been  taken  up;  another  was, 
there  were  those  of  far  seeing  eye  that  knew  this  land 
would  in  some  day  be  the  richest  in  the  world.  Most  of  the 
wild  animals  of  the  forests  had  either  been  destroyed  or 
had  departed.  The  Indians  had  all  left.  No  more  War 
Whoop  was  heard.  No  more  the  war  dance  was  practiced. 
People  sought  the  authorities  to  take  up  land  as  farms  and 
homes.  Pioneers  came  here  from  all  over,  even  though 
the  country  was  still  a  woodland.  The  story  is  told  of  a 
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man  who  wished  to  buy  a  farm.  He  lived  in  one  of  the 
block  houses  on  Fort  Meigs. 

It  was  necessary  for  him  to  walk  to  the  town  of  Bucyrus 
through  the  forests,  a  place  where  the  Land  Office  was 
situated,  where  he  was  to  complete  his  purchase.  Packing 
his  knapsack  with  food,  his  wife  bade  him  good  bye  and 
he  started  off  to  make  the  sixty  mile  trip.  He  had  not  gone 
far  when  he  lost  his  way  and  presumably  began  going 
around  in  circles;  he  was  gone  three  days  and  accidentally 
wandered  up  to  the  Fort  fence  where  he  was  seen  by  a 
neighbor  who  took  him  home.  He  did  not  know  his  wife,, 
or  his  name,  or  that  of  his  children,  and  he  was  a  week 
in  becoming  straightened  around  mentally;  his  knapsack 
remained  untouched;  he  had  been  lost. 

Another  young  man  coming  from  the  city  desired  to  go 
hunting.  He  was  warned  that  he  might  become  lost  but 
took  no  precaution.  After  hunting  all  day  he  started  home 
in  the  wrong  direction  but  soon  saw  that  he  was  lost.  He 
came  upon  an  old  Indian  trail  and  began  to  run.  Throwing 
away  his  gun  he  ran  and  ran;  the  wolves  began  to  follow 
him  and  howl;  fortunately  he  spied  a  squatters  cabin  and 
made  for  it  just  in  time.  Being  exhausted  he  lay  down 
and  went  to  sleep  for  the  night.  Being  awakened  in  the 
morning  by  people  moving  in  he  was  directed  the  way 
home. 

In  building  a  new  road  out  of  a  crooked  one  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  a  big  stone  pile  where  the  new  road 
was  to  go.  This  particular  stone  pile  covered  a  hollow 
stump  in  which  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  woman.  It 
was  remembered  there  was  a  squatter’s  cabin  near  the 
place.  The  squatter  told  the  neighbors  the  woman  had 
“gone  to  Michigan;”  he  soon  thereafter  left  for  parts 
unknown. 

These  “squatters”  shacks  were  more  than  once  the 
temporary  living  place  of  more  orderly  people  till  they 
could  build  a  cabin  for  themselves.  As  before  said  the 
evolution  of  the  Black  Swamp  was  very  slow.  Three 
roads  only  of  any  consequence  were  to  be  had  in  that 
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time;  one  was  the  road  leading  from  Fort  Meigs  to  Find^ 
lay;  another  led  south  to  the  old  town  of  McCutchenville, 
while  a  third  the  Western  Reserve  road  led  from  Fort 
Meigs  east  to  the  town  of  Bellevue.  These  roads  all 
were  primitive  except  the  Western  Reserve  Road  which 
was  of  stone,  the  other  two  being  only  mud  thoroughfares 
overhung  by  the  limbs  of  forest  trees  on  both  sides  that 
securely  shut  out  the  sun  which  kept  them  wet  most  of 
the  year.  These  last  two  roads  were  almost  impassible 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  but  gradually  became  dry 
as  summer  advanced. 

Gradually,  year  after  year  smoke  began  to  appear 
above  the  trees  in  open  places  it  being  from  the  kitchen 
fires  of  pioneers  who  had  moved  in  and  taken  up  land. 
Especially  was  this  true  in  portions  of  the  country  known 
as  “settlements.’^  After  the  home  was  built,  high  ridges 
were  girdled  of  trees  and  burned  in  log  heaps  and  gradu¬ 
ally  cleared  and  then  the  ground  was  ready  to  be  planted 
to  whatever  was  needed  to  eat.  Oxen  were  used  in  many 
cases  to  pull  the  plow;  it  was  not  easy  to  hold  the  plow 
among  the  stumps  that  were  left  and  many  were  the  sore 
ribs  as  a  result  of  the  vaccilating  plow  handles.  Orchards 
were  always  planted  which  soon  bore  fruit.  There  were 
no  cellars  so  the  pioneer  would  bury  his  potatoes  in  a  pit 
to  be  digged  out  as  needed  in  winter.  There  was  no  dearth 
of  wood.  Meat  was  procured  from  the  forest  and  every 
household  had  its  gun  which  was  placed  and  hung  above 
the  fireplace.  There  were  no  stoves  as  yet,  so  every  home 
had  its  fireplace  with  its  andirons  and  the  usual  “crane” 
could  be  seen  hanging  from  the  sides  which  could  be 
swung  in  and  out  and  to  which  was  hung  the  old  iron 
kettle  in  which  was  cooked  the  food.  Usually  the  whole 
meal  was  placed  at  one  time  in  the  old  kettle.  Deer  meat 
was  a  plenty,  and  it  was  the  rule  for  the  farmer  at  night 
to  go  to  some  stream  and  build  a  fire  to  which  the  deer 
always  came  to  drink  when  it  would  be  dispatched  for 
meat.  Nights  were  usually  times  of  wonder,  and  were 
full  of  excitement;  the  bull  frogs  could  be  heard  for 
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jniles  singing  their  coarse  notes,  the  forest  fox  could  be 
heard  barking,  and  the  night  hawk  was  wont  to  cry  its 
usual  sonorous  cry;  the  “jack  lanterns”  were  wont  to 
dance  around  the  swamps,  and  the  dull  thud  of  a  falling 
tree  was  the  sign  that  the  “coon  hunter”  was  working  at 
his  trade.  Honey  was  procured  from  the  bee  tree.  When 
some  one  discovered  a  bee  tree  on  some  one  else’s  land 
it  was  the  usual  “law”  to  ask  the  owner  the  privilege 
of  cutting  the  tree;  this  permission  was  usually  acceded 
to,  but  if  it  wasn’t  it  was  always  remembered  of  him,  and 
sometimes  the  “tree”  disappeared  later  on.  I  have  known 
of  such  cases.  Every  pioneer  had  sheep;  in  the  spring 
time  it  was  the  custom  for  the  farmer  to  appoint  a  day 
to  “wash  the  sheep;”  this  was  done  by  driving  them  near 
some  river  and  one  by  one  taking  them  in  to  the  water 
and  give  their  wool  a  real  bath.  Sheep  are  not  washed 
today.  After  the  sheep  were  dry  they  were  sheared  and 
the  wool  either  sold  or  some  of  it  taken  to  the  carding 
mill,  to  be  carded  into  rolls  after  which  the  housewife 
spun  the  rolls  into  yarn  preparatory  to  weaving  this  into 
cloth.  The  pioneer’s  wife  or  daughter  had  no  time  for 
any  thing  outside  the  everlasting  duties  of  the  home. 

There  was  no  time  for  any  foolishness  when  people  took 
up  residence  in  the  Black  Swamp.  It  was  do  or  die.  There 
were  two  places  to  reside  and  one  could  have  his  choice, — 
one  was  in  your  own  home  which  you  had  stocked  up 
against  the  coming  winter  so  you  could  live  and  eat;  the 
other  was  the  “poor  house.” 

Here  and  there  around  the  Black  Swamp  small  ham¬ 
lets  began  to  be  seen.  These  hamlets  usually  had  a 
“general  store”  where  a  few  things  could  be  bought, — 
only  the  necessaries  of  life. 

If  you  went  into  one  of  those  old  stores  of  early  days 
you  would  probably  see  boots  on  sale,  cross  cut  saws, 
spadesj  hoes,  powder  and  shot,  coffee,  tea,  molasses, 
scythes,  corn  cutters,  husking  pegs,  a  few  of  the  regular 
school  books,  slates  and  pencils,  with  a  few  of  the  later 
things  such  as  women’s  hoops  and  bustles.  Gew-gaws 
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were  noted  by  their  absence,  for  this  luxurious  age  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  if  the  gods  had  decreed  that  the  Black 
Swamp  had  been  cleared  by  our  civilization,  well — I  don’t 
think  it  ever  would  have  been  brought  to  perfection  as  it  is 
today?  In  the  summer  time  the  general  store  was  usually 
vacant, — ^no  one  there  except  the  keeper  of  the  store  who 
handled  the  mail,  and  the  mail  only  came  once  a  week. 

Every  one  else  was  working;  in  the  winter  it  was 
different;  work  on  the  farms  was  done.  The  younger  were 
in  school,  and  the  men  went  hunting.  Along  about  dusk 
the  himters  would  begin  to  return  home  first  stopping  at 

■*  fc.'’ 

the  central  store  to  pass  some  time  away.  Every  man  had 
a  gun;  to  their  belts  there  hung  quails,  rabbits,  squirrels, 
and  often  on  some  occasions  one  would  be  toting  a  red  or 
grey  fox  and  telling  the  rest  the  story  of  its  capture. 
Every  hunter  had  a  dog,  either  a  bird  or  a  fox  hound.  The 
store  on  many  occasions  would  be  filled  with  men,  all 
talking  and  telling  many  and  different  hunting  tales 
which  continued  far  into  the  night  or  till  the  “all  out” 
command  was  given  by  the  proprietor  after  which  he 
would  “air  out”  the  foggy  room  of  tobacco  smoke.  This 
was  winter  with  all  its  accomplishments.  These  all  were 
innocent  amusements  and  peace  and  harmony  always 
reigned.  The  next  day  and  the  next  night  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  would  usually  be  repeated.  The  old  store  on  nights 
is  vacant  now;  there  is  nothing  to  hunt.  We  have  observed 
lots  of  hunters  all  dressed  up  fiocking  to  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  from  the  city  with  nothing  to  report  at  night  imless 
it  be  that  so  and  so  was  shot  by  accident.  Old  time  hunters 
never  shot  any  of  their  members;  they  were  used  to  the 
woods  and  the  handling  of  fire  arms. 

The  fox  hunt  was  a  real  pleasure  when  it  occurred  in 
the  time  of  the  Black  Swamp.  It  was  usually  preceded  by 
a  meeting  at  some  school  house  in  which  there  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Captain;  this  Captain  usually  made  the  rules 
which  must  be  followed  closely  for  no  nonsense  was 
allowed.  A  flag  on  a  large  staff  was  often  placed  in  some 
meadow  and  around  this  location  the  circle  of  men  would 
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form,  often  the  circle  was  three  miles  in  diameter. 

At  the  signal  of  a  fired  gun  the  “Circle”  would  begin  to 
squeeze  toward  the  center  where  the  flag  floated.  There 
would  be  cries,  yellings,  pounding  on  every  brush  pile 
enroute,  and  a  general  pandemonium  would  be  let  loose. 
It  was  a  wonder  if  the  poor  foxes  hadn’t  been  scared  to 
death,  it  was  so  like  a  giant  political  convention;  fox 
hounds  were  allowed  but  each  one  was  held  in  check  by 
his  leash.  No  fox  was  to  be  shot  unless  he  took  the  chance 
of  escaping  through  the  man-made  circle,  and  then  it  was 
that  he  might  be  instantly  shot.  The  writer  has  seen  no 
less  than  seven  or  eight  foxes  cooped  up  in  one  of  those 
fox  hunt  circles, — seven  red  foxes,  and  one  gray  fox.  They 
seemed  beautiful  animals  running  hither  and  yon  with 
their  bushy  tails  flying  back  and  forth.  It  seemed  a  pity 
to  dispatch  them  which  always  was  done.  This  game  of 
the  “fox  hunt”  was  probably  the  most  popular  game  of 
the  Swamp. 

Gradually  but  surely  the  trees  of  the  Black  Swamp 
went  down  before  the  axe  and  saw.  The  “wood  chopper” 
was  one  of  the  early  characters  I  remember.  He  refused 
to  do  any  other  work,  for  he  considered  himself  a  special¬ 
ist  in  that  line  of  work.  He  would  hire  out  to  chop  say 
“five  acres”  for  so  much;  he  usually  boarded  himself  and 
lived  near  the  scene  in  a  shack  where  he  would  do  his 
cooking  and  sleeping.  He  liked  the  work  for  it  gave  him 
the  privilege  of  working  or  not.  One  of  those  “wood 
choppers”  I  remember  had  a  glass  eye;  he  would  amuse 
us  boys  in  church  by  taking  out  his  eye  and  wiping  it  off 
with  his  silk  handkerchief  after  which  he  restored  it  to 
its  place  again;  these  “wood  choppers”  were  considered 
the  beginning  of  so  called  “specialism.” 

No  matter  what  the  roads  were  or  how  deep  the  mud, 
folks  went  to  church.  The  soil  in  the  usual  places  was 
composed  of  black  muck  mixed  with  clay  which  on 
getting  wet  became  very  sticky;  so  much  so  that  vehicle 
wheels  became  clogged  with  this  mixture  and  in  many 
cases  refused  to  turn  imtil  cleaned  out.  This  had  to  be 
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the  procedure  very  often,  yet  people  went  to  church.  The 
folks  of  the  Black  Swamp  were  more  really  religious  than 
they  are  today.  I  think  there  was  a  reason  for  this.  I 
imagine  that  the  country  today  is  more— reliably  Christian 
than  the  City. 

When  men  are  separated  by  nature  they  have  more 
time  to  think,  more  time  to  dwell  upon  the  things  of  life 
as  they  see  it.  It  is  the  vast  silences  that  affect  them  and 
not  the  hurrahs  of  the  crowd.  In  the  crowd  they  depend 
on  the  crowd  even  for  the  protection  and  the  sustenance 
of  life.  When  they  are  alone  this  becomes  changed.  They 
are  at  this  time  more  aware  of  their  loneliness  and  their 
helplessness  in  this  world  of  wonder.  They  are  different 
and  they  themselves  are  aware  of  it  and  say  so.  Folks  felt 
the  need  of  the  church  in  the  Black  Swamp;  they  didn’t 
build  them  just  for  a  place  to  go  or  for  fun;  outside  of  the 
home  it  was  a  place  set  apart  and  holy  where  they  could 
go  and  commune  with  their  Maker.  They  believed  in  it 
and  went  to  church,  mud  or  no  mud.  What  would  this 
Black  Swamp  have  been  without  the  Church?  What 
would  any  place  be  without  the  Church? 

In  the  evolution  of  the  Black  Swamp  the  time  had  come 
when  the  land  was  pretty  much  taken  up,  wet  as  it  was. 
There  were  men  who  believed  that  this  much  evaded  land 
could  be  drained  and  they  set  about  the  problem  with 
energy.  It  was  a  problem  but  it  was  all  that  was  needed. 
All  the  rest  was  here. 

Travellers  have  noted  and  spoke  about  it,  that  almost 
every  road  in  the  Black  Swamp  was  accompanied  at  its 
side  by  a  deep  ditch.  This  served  two  purposes;  the  ditch 
took  away  the  excess  of  water  from  the  land  and  the 
contents  of  the  ditch  when  removed  raised  the  road  where 
it  could  be  the  better  travelled. 

For  a  number  of  years  during  the  wet  season  the  roads 
contained  massive  ruts  made  by  the  wheels  of  the  con¬ 
veyances  that  passed  over  it.  Early  in  the  summer  these 
roads  were  scraped  and  the  ruts  filled,  and  the  road  made 
smooth.  Natural  water  ways  that  Nature  had  formed  were 
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dug  out  and  made  larger,  and  into  these  from  all  over  the 
Swamp  artificial  ditches  were  dug  that  led  into  these 
natural  water  ways  and  from  thence  into  the  streams  that 
were  here  ever  since  this  place  was  a  lake.  This  lake  came 
here  after  and  by  the  melting  of  the  great  glacier  that 
passed  over  this  region  millions  of  years  ago.  This  Swamp 
was  made  for  us  and  it  only  had  to  be  entered  into  and 
developed  by  us  to  be  our  farms  and  homes  and  a  place 
beautiful  to  look  upon.  I  often  wonder  if  any  mistakes 
by  us  have  been  made?  Were  the  giant  forests  that  were 
here  when  we  came  destroyed  unduly?  Is  man  like  an 
insect  that  passes  over  and  attacks  our  fruit  trees  and  de¬ 
stroys  them?  Are  we  destroying  our  farms  rich  in  humus 
by  selling  that  which  would  restore  this  product  that  we 
may  purchase  the  gew  gaws  of  a  failing  civilization?  What 
is  man  but  another  animal?  Will  he  some  day  and  some 
time  be  destroyed  off  the  face  of  the  Earth  that  it  may 
return  to  its  former  state  as  it  was  before  the  Creation? 
Deep  in  the  silences  of  the  forests  I  am  constrained  to 
wonder! 

Our  fathers  could  and  did  dig  the  ditches  of  the  Black 
Swamp,  also  they  split  the  rails  and  built  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  worm  fences  that  enclosed  our  farms  that  our  cattle 
might  not  stray  away  and  have  to  be  hunted  far  into  the 
night;  they  girdled  the  trees,  made  the  slashings,  rolled 
together  the  log  heaps  and  burned  them,  plowed  the  new 
land  among  the  stumps,  drove  the  ox  teams  behind  the 
harrows,  sowed  and  did  the  reaping  often  with  scythe, 
sickle,  and  cradle;  yes,  we  could  not  have  gotten  along 
without  our  fathers;  but  after  they  had  labored  at  all  this 
they  came  in,  washed  their  hands  and  faces,  ate  their 
suppers  and  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  probably  not  to  be 
disturbed  till  the  next  morning,  but  we  could  not  have 
gotten  along  without  them! 

But  what  about  the  mothers  who  raised  the  families? 
The  leisure  of  women  of  that  day  was  very  much  circum¬ 
scribed  if  there  was  any  such  thing  at  all.  “Men’s  work 
is  from  sun  to  sun,  but  women’s  work  is  never  done,”  so 
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wrote  the  poet,  and  this  was  literally  true  in  the  time  of 
early  days.  Married,  Jthey  usually  raised  quite  a  numerous 
family  which  employed  their  entire  time.  These  had  to  be 
fed  and  supervised  and  cared  for  and  taught;  their  work 
seemed  never  done  not  even  in  the  night  time  especially 
when  sickness  was  rampant.  There  was  washing,  spinning, 
ironing,  patching,  weaving,  and  the  making  of  garment; 
all  the  little  problems  that  only  a  mother  can  solve  must 
receive  her  attention,  and  in  sickness  she  had  the  worry 
almost  alone  especially  when  some  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold  was  wont  to  lie  seemingly  betwixt  the  cradle  and  the 
grave.  "  '  -. 

No,  we  couldn’t  have  gotten  along  without  our  mothers, 
God  bless  them,  for  they  were  always  near  us  day  and 
night,  and  they  never  neglected  us  in  any  dilemma.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  they  stick  to  an  erring  child,  be  it  son  or 
daughter,  e’en  up  to  the  very  gates  of  perdition. 

Early  in  the  Black  Swamp  every  farmer  thought  he 
must  have  a  barn  as  well  as  a  new  house;  in  some  cases  the 
barn  would  come  first;  this  was  often  the  suggestion  of 
the  wife  who  thought  that  a  barn  for  the  grain  and  stock 
was  more  necessary  than  a  new  house.  Timber  was 
gotten  out  of  the  forest,  hewed  and  framed,  and  made 
ready  for  the  raising;  a  time  was  set  and  one  of  the  boys 
on  horseback  scoured  the  country  ’round  and  invited  the 
neighboring  men  to  this  “raising.”  At  exactly  the  hour  set 
there  were  often  a  hundred  men  on  hand;  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  boss  carpenter  who  knew  his  business  and  gave 
the  orders.  “Heave,  oh  heave;  heave,  oh  heave;  heave,  oh 
heave;”  up  went  the  plates  and  soon  the  skeleton  building 
stood  in  the  air,  a  new  barn  for  the  farmer.  Then  several 
of  the  men  were  wont  to  seize  the  owner  and  lifting  him 
high  in  the  air  they  would  bump  his  hinder  parts  against 
the  comer  of  the  frame  for  “good  luck.”  When  all  was 
done,  then  came  the  supper;  tables  and  tables  all  prepared 
by  the  good  women  out  in  the  yard  and  loaded  with  eat¬ 
ables.  What  a  time,  what  a  democratic  occasion! 

We  don’t  need  barns  now  a  days!  Our  wheat  is 
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threshed  in  the  field,  hauled  to  the  elevator  the  same  day, 
paid  for  in  checks,  and  then  to  the  bank,  and  those  we  owe. 

It’s  a  very  rapid  process  now  a  days,  especially  in  this 
gew-gawic  age  of  doing  things.  It  was  slower  in  the  time 
of  the  Black  Swamp. 

Some  one  said  to  the  writer  some  weeks  ago  as  he 
traversed  fifty  miles  through  what  was  known  in  old 
times  as  the  Black  Swamp;  he  said,  “They  tell  me  that 
this  land  used  to  be  a  Swamp  and  all  covered  with  water 
and  forests  and  was  considered  uninhabitable  by  almost 
any  human  being.  I  don’t  see  anything  that  ever  for  once 
suggested  that  it  was  such  a  place.  Look  at  those  fine 
farms,  residences,  and  fields  of  ripening  wheat  and  stand¬ 
ing  corn  with  all  the  other  products  of  the  soil  that  we  see 
growing;  if  it  ever  was  such  a  region  as  has  been  told 
about  I  am  unable  to  imagine  the  setting,  or  for  a  moment 
to  contemplate  the  picture.” 

INHABITANTS  OF  THE  BLACK  SWAMP 

I  imagine  in  closing  up  this  picture  that  it  would  be 
well  to  enumerate  the  different  people  with  regards  to 
their  kinds  of  ideas  of  life  that  have  been  denizens  of 
Northwestern  Ohio,  especially  this  region  about  which 
we  have  been  writing. 

One  could  travel  for  days  around  these  parts  and  never 
see  a  human  face  unless  it  be  some  lonely  Indian.  These 
had  their  camps  usually  near  or  upon  some  beech  ridge. 
I  know  that  there  have  been  found  Indian  relics  such  as 
stone  hammers,  skin-flints,  toma-hawks,  and  other  articles 
that  told  of  former  camps  on  high  ridges  by  the  red  men. 
They  roamed  these  parts  unmolested  for  years.  After 
Wayne’s  campaign  in  August  1794  they  were  usually 
peaceably  inclined,  but  soon  left  for  other  regions. 

The  next  aborigine  one  would  have  met  was  the 
“squatter;”  you  probably  would  have  heard  some  one 
chopping  wood  out  in  the  forest  and  going  closer  you 
would  have  descried  a  man  using  an  axe  near  his  shack. 
He  only  owned  an  axe,  a  gun,  and  a  hunting  knife.  He 
may  have  had  a  wife  and  he  may  not;  he  was  a  peculiar 
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specimen.  Who  he  was  may  never  be  known;  he  was  a 
lonesome  critter,  this  squatter,  had  little  if  anything  to 
say, — maybe  “yes  or  no”,-— then  went  back  to  his  axe;  and 
the  next  time  you  were  around  there  the  cabin  would  be 
vacant;  where  he  had  gone  was  not  known  and  never  was 
the  matter  of  his  disappearance  investigated.  He  was  a 
lone  animal.  There  were  lots  of  those  so  called  “squatters” 
around  the  woods. 

Following  the  squatters  there  came  the  “prospectors.” 
A  prospector  was  a  man  who  had  purchased  quite  a  large 
tract  of  forest  land  with  the  idea  of  selling  it  to  some 
seeker  after  a  home.  He  only  went  near  the  land  when  he 
desired  to  show  it  to  some  buyer.  Timber  men  would  often 
steal  from  a  prospector,  with  no  compunction  of  con¬ 
science.  If  a  man  owned  a  farm  contiguous  to  a  pros¬ 
pector’s  tract  it  was  perfectly  within  the  “Black  Swamp 
Law”  to  chop  down  his  timber  and  sell  it.  There  seemed 
to  be  law  in  the  Black  Swamp  as  well  as  no  law.  These 
prospectors  usually  lived  in  some  town  a  good  ways  away 
and  were  men  of  no  particular  reputation.  They  usually 
were  on  hand  when  this  Swamp  was  in  the  dry  season 
but  when  the  rains  came  they  dug  out  till  the  next  dry 
period  of  the  year. 

All  sorts  of  characters  roamed  these  woods  while  they 
were  being  made  habitable  by  ordinary  people.  The  horse 
thief  was  ever  to  be  reckoned  with  in  early  days;  if  you 
would  find  some  man  some  day  hanging  by  the  neck  way 
off  in  the  woods  you  would  rather  conjecture  that  he  had 
been  up  to  some  kind  of  stealing, — ^probably  stealing 
horses.  Our  people  had  no  particular  use  for  the  horse 
thief  and  they  didn’t  fool  very  long  finding  out  the  penalty. 
If  a  thief  stole  a  horse  he  usually  would  set  out  for  Michi¬ 
gan,  not  that  this  state  condoned  any  such  act,  but  it 
seemed  easier  to  sell  the  horse  and  escape  with  the  money; 
sometimes  the  thief  was  caught  and  often  times  he  wasn’t. 

Bu3dng  on  credit  or  going  in  debt  in  any  way  was 
frowned  on  by  most  people.  We  have  a  true  story  of  a 
man  who  was  in  debt  in  those  days;  he  couldn’t  pay,  and 
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the  justice  levied  on  his  goods  in  his  little  store:  the  con¬ 
stable  was  to  come  next  morning  and  take  his  horse  and 
such  other  things  as  would  satisfy  the  debt.  In  the  night 
he  dressed  himself  in  his  two  suits  of  clothes,  put  a  lot  of 
trinkets  in  his  pockets,  sprang  on  his  horse  and  made  for 
Michigan  from  Portageville  his  home  in  this  County.  The 
Maumee  River  was  high  and  full  of  floating  ice  but  he 
determined  to  cross.  Losing  his  balance  he  fell  from  his 
horse  and  was  drowned.  The  next  spring  in  Jime  the 
body  was  found  and  buried  after  due  services  on  Garden 
Island  in  the  Village  of  Perrysburg. 

The  Ministers  of  this  part  of  the  Country  led  a  life 
which  was  peculiarly  their  own.  They  were  good  men 
and  seldom  took  sides.  They  felt  there  was  too  much  evil 
in  the  world  in  those  days,  and  when  they  found  some 
human  in  a  fault,  they  usually  were  of  the  opinion  that 
“Him  that  is  without  sin,  let  him  cast  the  flrst  stone.” 
They  were  God  fearing  men,  always  ready  to  respond  in 
the  event  of  sickness  or  death.  This  old  Black  Swamp  owes 
much,  morally  as  well  as  religiously,  to  the  Ministers  of 
years  ago. 

The  school  teachers  were  fairly  educated.  They  didn’t 
need  to  know  a  lot  to  teach  school.  The  schools  of  that  day 
dealt  in  the  study  of  the  common  branches  of  learning. 
Occasionally  some  teacher  would  delve  into  the  by  ways 
of  higher  education  but  that  seemed  a  luxury  for  it  was 
a  tool  as  yet  unused. 

Teachers  had  to  stand  examination  before  a  board  of 
examiners.  Usually  they  were  asked  ten  questions  and 
if  you  missed  one  question  you  lost  point  “one”  in  the 
result  of  your  examination  as  all  examinations  were  reck¬ 
oned  on  a  grade  of  ten  in  order  to  be  perfect.  Certificates 
were  made  out  for  from  six  months  to  thirty-six  months; 
if  a  six  month’s  certification  was  issued  you  could  teach 
for  six  months  and  then  you  had  to  go  back  for  reexamina¬ 
tion.  The  moral  character  was  scrutinized  very  carefully 
by  the  board  and  if  you  were  irregular  in  any  way  you 
couldn’t  teach  school;  you  had  to  be  about  perfect  in  all 
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ways.  I’m  afraid  teachers  of  today  would  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  in  old  Black  Swamp  days. 

Every  commimity  had  its  so  called  ‘‘rowdies:  ”  a 
rowdy  in  those  days  was  a  man  of  low  character  who  had 
no  particular  good  reputation,  who  possibly  swore,  fought, 
drank,  and  generally  made  himself  a  nuisance. 

Every  part  of  the  country  had  what  were  regarded  as 
its  accumulation  of  “rowdies.”  These  would  show  up  at 
most  every  gathering  that  was  held  and  try  to  take  the 
opposite  way  from  what  was  going  on.  In  church  they 
would  try  to  break  up  the  meeting  of  religious  worshipers, 
sit  in  the  rear  seats,  talk  out  loud,  ^d  do  other  things 
annoying  to  the  congregation.  In  time  there  were  laws 
passed  that  effectually  put  an  end  to  any  performance  of 
the  kind  and  today  we  hear  no  more  of  any  “rowdies” 
being  extant,  one  of  the  Renaissance  happenings  in  the 
Black  Swamp. 

'  Every  part  of  the  country  had  its  grist  mill,  usually 
two  stones  one  upon  the  other  ,  that  turned  by  machinery 
in  opposite  directions  and  between  which  the  corn  was 
ground.  These  mills  were  very  important.  Wheat  if  you 
had  it  was  thus  ground  into  graham  flour;  graham  flour 
contained  the  whole  kernel  of  wheat,  flour  and  bran.  Often 
a  family  would  run  out  of  any  kind  of  flour  and  must  have 
it.  A  pioneer  told  me  that  once  upon  a  time  his  family 
was  minus  any  flour  to  eat.  The  roads  were  hub  deep  with 
mud;  using  his  and  a  neighbor’s  team  hitched  to  a  wagon 
they  threw  on  a  couple  bags  of  corn,  started  to  West  Mill- 
grove  and  had  it  ground,  the  round  trip  of  twenty-five 
miles  taking  all  day.  One  pioneer  woman  told  me,  “When 
I  can  have  all  the  white  bread  I  want  to  eat  I  will  consider 
myself  rich!”  Thus  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Black  Swamp. 

No  matter  what  impoverishing  times  there  were,  every 
settlement  had  its  school.  Usually  it  was  a  log  school 
house  and  the  teacher  boarded  ’round;  that  is,  he  would 
be  entertained  by  one  family  two  days,  and  then  another, 
and  so  on. 

He  paid  nothing  for  his  board;  that  was  a  part  of  the 
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school  discipline.  Later,  frame  school  houses  were  erected, 
with  ready  made  seats  that  would  slide  up  and  down. 
Three  “directors”  were  elected  for  each  school.  The 
teacher  in  applying  for  a  school  would  go  around  to  see 
them  one  by  one.  One  would  say,  “Tell  Jones  if  he’s 
satisfied.  I’m  satisfied;”  that  was  all  there  was  of  it. 
When  the  three  had  usually  separately  agreed,  the  new 
teacher  would  come  on  and  school  would  begin.  If  the 
teacher  could  control  the  school  well  and  good;  if  he 
couldn’t  they  would  get  another  and  try  him.  It  was  up 
to  the  teacher,  for  the  three  “directors  never  interfered.” 
Occasionally  there  had  to  be  fist  fights  before  a  teacher 
stayed  long  but  when  it  was  all  over,  then,  “Brown  was 
the  best  teacher  we  ever  had!” 

RECAPITULATION 

It  has  been  exceedingly  interesting  to  record  the  growth 
and  evolution  of  this  Black  Swamp.  I  have  chosen  four 
families  about  which  to  write  this  treatise,  because  I  was 
and  have  been  acquainted  with  them  from  my  youth  up 
and  by  hearsay  long  before. 

One  of  these  families  came  from  New  York  State,  an¬ 
other  from  New  Jersey,  another  from  Canada,  while  an¬ 
other  from  Vermont.  They  all  ended  up  as  citizens  of  the 
Black  Swamp.  They  were  no  different  than  other  families 
that  settled  here;  they  were  just  common  folks  like  the 
rest  of  us.  Why  they  came  here  I  do  not  know,  unless  it 
was  ordained  by  the  gods  that  they  should  come;  they 
came  anyway  and  they  stayed  and  they  were  faithful  and 
saw  this  Swamp  evolved  from  what  it  once  was,  to  a 
garden  that  it  now  is. 

This  story  has  been  both  personal  and  historical.  Per¬ 
sonally  you  can  compare  it  with  your  own  ancestors,  and 
historically  with  the  many  recorded  facts  of  the  past.  A 
story  of  this  region  can  never  be  written  it  is  so  vast;  only 
a  few  glimpses  here  and  there  can  be  seen  through  the 
years  of  the  distant  past.  It  would  fill  a  voluminous 
library  to  recount  what  has  transpired,  what  has  been 
accomplished.  To  the  young  leader  let  me  say;  as  you  go 
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about  through  this  beautiful  country  once  a  woodland, 
you  will  see  but  you  can  never  imagine  or  know  the 
amount  of  labor  that  it  entailed  to  make  it  so.  All  you 
can  do  is  to  accept  it  as  it  is,  and  pray  God  that  no  harm 
or  no  enemy  will  ever  be  allowed  to  defile  this  “Garden 
of  Northwestern  Ohio.” 
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